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League Assembly this week. A good deal of 

the criticism of the Big Brethren—and par- 
ticularly the Swedish attack on the feebleness of the 
Council—was to the point. But the demand for the 
resuscitation of the Protocol is futile. It is natural, of 
course, that Holland and the Scandinavian and Baltic 
States should feel cold about Locarno, and there 
isno reason to doubt their sincerity and their idealism 
in pressing for a more universal guarantee against 
aggressive war. But the practical objections to the 
Protocol have been exposed very fully, and they are 
overwhelming. It would involve risks and commit- 
ments of which certain States, including Great Britain 
and the Dominions, are justly shy, and a stereotyping 
of Treaty frontiers to which others, notably Germany, 
are strongly opposed. And in the long run, we believe, 
it would endanger rather than secure the general 
peace. Jonkheer Beelaerts wants the League “ to 
resume the study of the principles on which the Pro- 
tocol was based.” If it does, we hope it will find that 
those principles are compatible with a better plan. The 
Poles have drafted a scheme for common defence 
against aggression, the details of which have not been 
published as we write. Possibly this may rally general 
support at Geneva; but rumour says that it is not so 
far-reaching as it was expected to be. 


* * * 


T= smaller Powers have had a field-day in the 


The autumn begins in America with a situation 
crowded with political interest on account of Mr. 
Coolidge’s elimination of himself from the Presidential 
contest of next year. After the shock of his announce- 
ment six weeks ago, the Republicans have now settled 

to the certainty of a sharp tussle for the Party 
nomination, the politicians at any rate being deter- 


mined that there shall be no more talk of a third 
Coolidge term. The statement is made on good 
authority that Mr. Herbert Hoover is to resign his seat 
in the Cabinet in order to come out openly for the 
Republican nomination. However that may be, Mr. 
Hoover is a candidate and a formidable one. No 
American public man has a more resolute body of 
supporters, but he has a double handicap in that he is 
singularly inept at public speaking, and that the 
Party managers look upon him as an outsider. It is 
understood that the situation among the Republicans 
tends to enhance the prospects of Governor Smith as 
Democratic candidate. His supporters argue, not 
only that “‘ Al” Smith is the most popular politician 
of the time in America, but also that he is obviously the 
only Democrat who has a chance of winning the Presi- 
dency if pitted against any one of the Republicans now 
in the field. It is still, however, quite uncertain 
whether Governor Smith is prepared to stand. His 
nomination would mean a fierce struggle over the 
Catholic Church in national politics, and many influen- 
tial Catholics in the United States are strongly opposed 
to allowing the conflict to develop. 
* * * 


The general election in Jugoslavia takes place on 
Sunday. In the past, Jugoslav elections have con- 
formed to the Balkan type—that is to say, the victory 
has generally gone to the Party which is in control 
of the police. There are, however, welcome signs that 
the present campaign is being conducted in a better 
atmosphere than formerly. A few heads are still being 
broken, but they are being broken by the voters them- 
selves and not by the gendarmerie. It is noticeable, 
too, that on this occasion neither in the Voivodina nor 
in Croatia and Slovenia has there been any sign of an 
officially organised “election terror.” The object of 
the present elections is to put an end to the Parliamen- 
tary deadlock, and by the formation of new political 
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groups to ensure some stability in the government of 
the country. The final result is extraordinarily difficult 
to foresee ; but it looks as if, owing to the split in the 
Radical Party, the chief gains will be won by the 
Democrats, the party of M. Marinkovitch, the Foreign 
Minister and the strongest man in the present Coalition 
Cabinet. That would have the advantage of making 
his Party the most powerful element in the new Demo- 
crat, Radical, and Slovene coalition which is expected 
to form the new Government. M. Marinkovitch’s 
success would also be popular with the Croats, the 
Slovenes, and even the Hungarians. Although a Serb, 
he is by no means a Pan-Serb, and in his election 
address he states frankly that the Pan-Serb spirit 
must be exorcised and room be made for the co-opera- 
tion of the other nationalities in the administration of 
the kingdom. 
* * 

The Swarajist politicians, in Bengal especially, are 
fulfilling the most contemptuous predictions of their 
opponents by the line of their agitation against Miss 
Katherine Mayo’s Mother India. A great demonstra- 
tion was held in the Calcutta Town Hall on Sunday 
last to pretest against Miss Mayo’s “insult to Indian 
womanhood,” the resolutions being made to cover also 
an address lately delivered by Mr. G. Pilcher, M.P., 
containing an alleged outrageous attack upon Hindu 
widowhood. Bengal, as it happens, is especially 
sensitive in respect of its domestic institutions. One 
of Mr. Gandhi’s most recent and emphatic utterances 
upon the subjection of Indian women behind the 
purdah was made after a tour of the Presidency, while 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the Swarajist poet, herself a 
member of a Bengal Brahmin family, lately delivered 
a speech in which she admonished her fellow-countrymen 
that there was only one effective way of replying to 
Miss Mayo—by admitting the truth of a great part of 
her case, and themselves attacking the deep-laid evils 
of the Hindu system. Mr. Gandhi, as the world knows, 
has taken for many years an uncompromising stand 
against child marriage and the oppression of the 
Untouchable classes. But the pity is that there are 
so few outstanding men, and hardly any women, in 
India to support the one Hindu leader who has dared to 
oppose without ceasing the practices which to many 
modern Indians are almost as repulsive as they are to 


Europeans. 
* * > 


The most recent attempts to cross the ocean by 
aeroplane have been so unsuccessful and have led to 
so many (presumed) deaths that the busybodies, who 
are always with us, have already begun to agitate for 
greater Governmental control of these experimental 
flights. The suggestion is that the Air Minister should 
have power to prohibit any long-distance flight which 
appears to him to be unduly risky. This proposal 
seems to us not only impracticable but undesirable 
from every point of view. It is impracticable because 
such a flight can only become dangerous after the 
aeroplane has passed out of the jurisdiction of the 
British authorities ; and it is undesirable because if it 
were effective it would probably put a stop to all 
except “ official ’’ attempts to extend the range of air- 
travel. Moreover, what moral right has any Govern- 
ment to prevent men or women risking their lives— 
always provided, of course, that they do not risk any 
other people’s lives—in the pursuit of knowledge or 


even, for that matter, in the pursuit of sport. Are we 
to be denied the right to put a horse at a high fence 
unless the animal has been previously examined and 
certificated for a five-foot jump by some Government 





es 


inspector? It is clearly not the function of Gover. 
ment to interfere in matters of this kind at all. If the 
business of crossing the Atlantic by air were to become 
a commercial proposition with firms i 

sengers across for profit, then, of course, there would be 
a case for Government inspection in the interests of the 
public. But that day is not yet even in sight; ang 
meanwhile—since this island is not underpopulated— 
no public interest is threatened by the making of these 
very risky experiments. And as for the experimenters 
we ought surely rather to honour than to hamper them, 

* * . 


The Trade Union Congress at Edinburgh has so far 
been chiefly occupied with the discussions on “ Indus- 
trial Peace,” with which we deal on another page. But 
it has also had an interesting, if not very productive, 
debate on the general question of Trade Union organisa. 
tion. On this matter the General Council presented to 
Congress a report, in which it dismissed as impracticable 
the formulation of any general plan of reorganisation 
on industrial lines. The boundaries between industries, 
it was pointed out, are both impossible to define 
exactly, and constantly shifting with the changes in 
industrial technique. Moreover, the existing organisa- 
tion of Trade Unions, especially in the case of the less 
skilled workers, cuts right across industrial lines; and 
it would be in practice impossible to break up the 
existing Unions and re-divide their membership accord- 
ing to a scientific plan of organisation devised by some 
central body. It is accordingly necessary to proceed 
gradually, taking chances of improving organisation 
here and there as they offer, and encouraging closer 
common action among Unions which remain inde 
pendent. This is obvious common sense ; but it is not 
encouraging to those who build great hopes on scientific 
reorganisation, and, in the event, the policy of the 
General Council somewhat narrowly escaped defeat. 
The miners, old advocates of industrial unionism, the 
engineers, who have recently come over to the same 
camp, and a number of other groups, joined in pressing 
for the reference back of the General Council’s report. 
They might have saved their breath. A reading of the 
long section in the Annual Report which describes the 
efforts of the General Council to promote amalgama- 
tion and stop bickering among its affiliated societies 
might have convinced them, as it has apparently con- 
vinced the Council, that under present conditions 
grandiose schemes of reorganisation are doomed to 


failure. 
* * * 


The Treasury has now issued the promised ula- 
tions defining the position of “ established” Civil 
Servants under the Trade Unions Act. The Civil 
Servant is allowed to retain membership of = asso- 
ciation in which he has accrued benefit rights which he 
would forfeit by resignation ; but in future he will be 
free to join only “ approved associations ’’ holding @ 
certificate of approval from the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, who thus adds yet another to his 
multifarious duties of certification and approval of 
voluntary bodies holding some special status under 
the law. The conditions laid down for “ approval 
are those embodied in the Trade Unions Act itself. The 
association must consist wholly of Crown employees— 
it must not be connected with or affiliated to any Trade 
Union or similar body not similarly restricted in mem- 
bership—it must have no political objects—and tt 
must not be connected in any way with any political 
party or organisation. These restrictions, of cOUrse, 
apply only to Civil Servants joining organisations of 
which the primary object is to influence or affect the 
remuneration and conditions of ey aye of its 
members.” The Civil Servant is still as free as he was 
before—neither more nor less—to join individually any 
association not having this Trade Union object. 
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political rights as an individual are laid down and 
restricted by a separate set of regulations, with which 
the new regulations under the Trade Unions Act in no 
way interfere. What remains to be seen is, first, pre- 
cisely to what classes of State employees the new regu- 
ations will be applied, and secondly how the clauses 
about affiliation will be construed. Will it, for wo 
be interpreted as preventing the Union of Post Office 
Workers from continuing its affiliation with other 
Trade Unions in the Workers’ Educational Trade 
Union Committee? The W.E.T.U.C.’s objects are 
purely educational, and it would be, we think, a plain 
violation of the spirit of the section in the Act if it 
were affected by the new regulations. There is no con- 
eivable reason for interfering with it. But the regu- 
lations are ambiguously worded, and the point ought 
to be cleared up at once. 
o* * * 


The cotton trade’s troubles have been again in the 
public eye this week; and Mr. J. M. Keynes has been 
in in Manchester explaining how to put them right. 
so-called “‘town’s meeting,” at which Mr. Keynes 
spoke and the Lord Mayor presided, was in fact a de- 
monstration in support of the Cotton Yarn Association, 
which is endeavouring to form a sort of “ cartel” of 
the Lancashire spinners for the regulation of prices and 
output and the prevention of cut-throat competition. 
The Association claims that already it represents over 
three-quarters of the mills spinning American cotton, 
and it is undoubtedly strong enough largely to regulate 
the volume of production in the trade. Its aims, 
however, are not limited to this. It is also proposing 
the establishment of a cotton mill trust, designed to 
relieve the financial embarrassments of the separate 
firms. At present—owing to the colossal and largely 
fraudulent post-war inflation of capital, about half the 
working capital of the spinning mills consists of loans. 
This creates an vlna on position for the getting of 
credits, and weighs down the industry with an in- 
tolerable burden of debt. It also from the standpoint 
of the creditors immobilises their resources ; for these 
loans are, in the present position of the industry, prac- 
tically unsaleable. The proposed trust would tide them 
over, and convert them into negotiable debentures of a 
much smaller face value—thus introducing some 
measure of capital deflation and assisting the industry 
to get on its feet. The financial trouble, however, 
while it is serious, is not the fundamental problem. 
The real trouble is the loss of one-third of the pre-war 
trade in American yarn. This evidently will be 
recovered only if the industry can improve its efficiency 
and produce more cheaply. Mr. Keynes proposes an 
organisation of the wet industry, including workers 
as well as employers, with this end in view. e points 
out that the men know practically as much about the 
industry as the masters, and that the problem is 
essentially one for co-operative solution. He is no 
doubt right; but will the Yarn Association like his 
advice? If it will, we may see a most interesting 
a mal in the real partnership of Capital and 
m industrial control. 


* * * 


The Labour Government in Queensland is at present 
engaged in what looks like a decisive struggle with the 
fnsiand Railway Union. The Union, which is 
dominated by Left wing elements, has for some 
years past vigorously pursued the policy of the 
sympathetic strike, and the members have refused 
dle “tainted goods” consigned to or from 
ape where strikes or lock-outs are in progress. At 
led time of the Australian seamen’s strike this policy 
'h to a conflict with the Government, which promoted 
4 and unloading of ships by “ blackleg”’ 


labour under police protection. The present trouble 


arises out of a refusal to handle goods consigned to 
or from certain sugar mills, at which there have been 
violent troubles and “ blackleg” labour has been 
imported. Mr. MacCormack, the Labour Premier, met 
this refusal by the dismissal of the men concerned. 
This brought their Union to their aid, and the Govern- 
ment met a general railway stoppage by wholesale 
dismissals and the institution of a skeleton service by 
“blackleg”” labour. The result now feared is an 
extension of the sympathetic stoppage to other 
industries. The Premier has announced his intention 
of fighting the Union to the bitter end. His con- 
tention is that a State service cannot allow itself to 
become involved in industrial conflicts in other 
industries, and that the railwaymen’s action is a 
challenge to constitutional government. The usual 
allegations about “‘ Moscow influence”’ are also being 
freely bandied about. On the other hand, the Union 
puts forward the refusal to handle “ tainted goods” 
as a matter of Trade Union principle, and accuses the 
Labour Government of treason to the working class. 
The outcome is not easy to foresee; but it looks as if 
a critical split in the forces of Queensland Labour 
could hardly be avoided, and as if, whichever side may 
be victorious in the present conflict, the continuance 
of the long period of Labour government in Queensland 
will be seriously threatened. The struggle is also 
likely to have repercussions in New South Wales, where 
the Labour Premier, Mr. Lang, who belongs to the 
Left wing, is at present fighting an election in which 
a part of his own right wing is arrayed against him. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The nominations 
have simplified the electoral position by a wholesale 
reduction in the number of candidates. Whereas 375 
tried their luck last June, the total has now fallen to 
257, and the reduction has been made almost entirely 
at the expense of minority groups. The Redmondites 
are putting up 6 as against 30 three months ago; 
Labowu. 32 as against 49; the Farmers, who ran 43, 
are now content with 17; and Independents have 
dropped from 41 to 26. Nothing is more dangerous 
in Irish politics than a confession of weakness, and the 
probability is that all these sections will lose seats, 
either to Cumann na n Gaedheal or Fianna Fail, which 
alone can muster resources sufficiently strong to enable 
them to stand the racket of two general elections in 
quick succession. It is difficult to see as yet how the 
tussle between the main parties is going, but it counts 
in Mr. Cosgrave’s favour that Fianna Fail for the first 
time is compelled to fight a defensive battle. The 
Public Safety Act, upon which opponents of the Govern- 
ment were relying, does not appear to interest audiences 
nearly as much as the oath; and Mr. de Valera with 
his passion for justifying all his actions on the highest 
moral grounds, persists, to the great satisfaction of 
Cumann na n Gaedheal, in his attempts to defend the 
indefensible. But it must not be assumed that it is 
all smooth sailing for Ministers. They are engaged in 
an uphill struggle, and their position has not been eased 
by the defection of Mr. J. J. Walsh, who, improving upon 
the example of Mr. Jinks, slipped away to Lucerne 
after the announcement of the dissolution without a 
word of explanation to his colleagues or his constituents. 
The Minister for Posts has now discovered that he 
cannot uphold the Border Agreement, which he de- 
scribed in 1925 as the greatest Irish triumph since the 
days of Brian Boru, but his real grievance is that the 
Cabinet will not hand over the Irish farmers to the 
tender mercies of the rabid Protectionists. Naturally 
Fianna Fail is making capital out of the resignation, 
but in the opinion of most people Mr. Cosgrave has 
made a good bargain by securing the adhesion of the 
Farmers’ Party at the price of losing the services of 
Mr. Walsh. 
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THE NEW TRADE UNIONISM 


R. GEORGE HICKS struck a new note in his 

M presidential address to the Trades Union 
Congress on Monday. It was even, for those 

who know Mr. Hicks only by his public utterances, a 
somewhat unexpected note, for he has the reputation 
of being a militant. He was known, for example, as 
one of the principal promoters of the movement which 
culminated in last year’s General Strike. We do not 
mean that Mr. Hicks has this week gone back on his 
past declarations in favour of more solidarity and indus- 
trial action—they were, indeed, reaffirmed in his 
presidential address—but mingled with them was new 
matter, calculated to set the left as well as the right 
wing of the Trade Union movement seriously thinking. 

Trade Unionism, as Mr. Hicks is well aware, is at 
present passing through a “ vexatious, toilsome and 
difficult period.” Its difficulties and vexations are not 
mainly due to the Trade Unions Act, though, of course, 
that adds something to their complexity. The root 
trouble is in the condition of British industry itself ; 
and, as Mr. Hicks pointed out, the period is as toilsome 
and difficult for the employers as for the Trade Unions. 
It is, however, in his view, essentially a period of trans- 
ition. The present situation will not endure; but, 
while it lasts, Trade Unions and employers alike will 
have to adapt to it their traditional methods and 
policies. What are to be the lines of this adaptation ? 
At this point of his address Mr. Hicks put in a strong 
plea for fuller consultation between employers and 
employed, both in their separate industrial groups and 
over the field of industry as a whole. 

Mr. Hicks is not very explicit ; but it is not difficult 
to see the connection which he wishes to establish. He 
is certainly not prepared to declare for an “ industrial 
peace ” of the type proclaimed by Mr. Havelock Wilson 
and the leaders of the new “non-political” Trade 
Unions. But he does realise that if British industry is 
to get out of the present difficulties, and the working- 
class standard of life is to be improved, employers and 
Trade Unionists will both have to co-operate in solving 
the problem of the more efficient production and mar- 
keting of British goods. In this sense he does stand 
for “ industrial peace,” and invites the Trade Union 
movement and the employers to enter into a closer re- 
lationship. But he believes that there can be an 
“‘ industrial peace ” that is not based on Trade Union 
disarmament, and does not imply any surrender of the 
right of the Unions to press their point of view up to the 
limits of industry’s power to accede to it. 

It was obvious that Mr. Hicks was well aware that 
this attitude would be strongly criticised. There is 
a section—small but energetic—in the Trade Union 
world which draws from the events of the past few 
years the mora] that British industry is collapsing, and 
that the business of the Trade Union movement is to 
precipitate its collapse, and thereupon enter on its 
ruined inheritance. This section has been used to 
look in some degree to Mr. Hicks for leadership and 
support ; but in his address this week he has decisively, 
though with cautious and unpointed phrasing, thrown 
them over. For clearly Mr. Hicks means that the 


Trade Unions are for the present to seek, not to intensify 
the troubles of capitalism, but to help—on terms— 
in their alleviation. 

This attitude is, in our view, plain common sense. 
The existence of the million persons unemployed and 
the million dependent on poor relief to whom Mr. 
Hicks referred is obviously a source, not of strength, 





—— 


but of weakness to the Labour movement, The 
present plight of the coal industry may make the 
miners angry with the capitalist system, but it is a 
least as likely to make them hopeless about the 
possibility of putting things right. And that capture 
of the ruins of British industrialism, to which the 
Communists appear to look forward with so much 
enjoyment, would, if it ever occurred, be certainly 
a most unpromising introduction to the Socialist 
Utopia. 

Mr. Hicks sees this. He realises that militant 
Trade Unionism, as it has been understood hitherto 
depends for its success on the prosperity of industry. 
If there is plenty of cake to divide, those who scramble 
for it will probably get what they want, whereas, 
however much cake there may be, the modest and 
retiring Trade Unionist who waits for his employer 
to offer him a bit is liable to go hungry to bed. Trade 
Union militancy has served the workers well at certain 
times in their history—in 1889, for example, and agai 
in the years just before the war. But those were 
seasons of abounding industrial prosperity; and it 
by no means follows that an intensification of the 
same tactics will now serve the Unions’ turn. 


In the framing of this new policy, Mr. Hicks, and 
the Trade Unions generally, are naturally disposed to 
say “ Hands off” to the present Government. They 
receive coldly Mr. Baldwin’s return to his “ peace 
and good will” stunt, because they cannot forget 
what lies between his appeals of 1925 and his speech 
of the other day. The provocation of the General 
Strike, the Coal Mines Eight Hours Act, and the 
new Trade Unions Act lie between. These may have 
been due more to the Prime Minister’s incompetence 
and weakness than to deliberate malice. But they 
are more than enough to rule out Mr. Baldwin as an 
engineer of industrial peace, and they fully justify the 
scornful words which were used of him in Tuesday’s 
debate by Mr. Bevin and Mr. Thomas. Nevertheless, 
in saying what they think of the Prime Minister, 
the Trade Union leaders have not, as some hasty crities 
assume, rejected the idea of industrial peace. They 
will go about the business in their own way. 

Mr. Hicks’s plea, then, is for a fuller use of the 
existing machinery of collective bargaining and con- 
sultation between employers and employed, and perhaps 
for the devising of fresh machinery to operate over a 
wider field. It seems as if he would not reject a 
National Joint Industrial Council on the lines of 
that planned, but never created, in 1919, but with 
the Government left out of the picture. But what 
he chiefly wants is that, in each industry and group, 
employers and workers should settle down to t 
out the most pressing problems of present-day industry 
on a basis of full mutual recognition, and with a keen 
sense that changed situations call for a change of 
method and policy. 

What, then, is the new policy to be? Here, agaif, 
Mr. Hicks threw out no more than hints of what is 
in his mind. ‘ Our Trade Unions,” he said, “ have 
not yet reached the limits of their development. 
Rather I would say that we are just at the beginning 
of the constructive period of Trade Unionism. More 
and more the vial are aiming at obtaining 4 
share in the control and administration of industry 
through their Trade Unions. Training in management 
and administration is absolutely essential as a pre 
liminary step towards industrial freedom. Not until 
the workers fit themselves to deal with the problems 
of management and the conduct of industry will they 
be capable of controlling industry.” : 

These are notable words. Not that something like 
them has not fairly often been said before ; but they 
are set in a new context and suggest the basis of 
a new policy. For what Mr. Hicks clearly means 
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is that the Trade Unions have to shape a new course, 

to consider themselves, not merely as bodies 

ised for fighting or bargaining with the employer, 
but also as positive and growingly important contri- 
butors to the work of industrial reorganisation. The 
Trade Unions, it is true, cannot make industry efficient 
if employers cling persistently to obsolete methods, 
as the mineowners do. But it is no less true that 
the employers cannot reasonably hope to achieve 
dficiency unless the Trade Unions are prepared to 
mobilise their members in its interest. 

Mr. Hicks, then, if we read him aright, wants the 
Trade Unions to become, here and now, a co-uperative 
agent with the employer in making British industry 
more productive. He realises, of course, that this 
implies both a willingness on the part of the employers 
to accept the Unions as co-operative agents, and the 
possibility of agreement on the broad terms of co- 
operation. He insisted strongly, at every point of 
his speech, that the Trade Union must be the recog- 
nised agent on the workers’ side. Attempts of 
employers to establish a co-operative relationship 
with their employees in hostility to Trade Unionism, 
or on a basis of tame “company” Unions of their 
own, will be keenly resisted, and will destroy, even 
if it succeeds here and there, the possibilities of pro- 
ductive co-operation over a wider field. For the 
Trade Union, despite recent setbacks, does command 
the unshakeable loyalty of a very large, and by far 
the most active and influential, part of the working 


Mr. Hicks, of course, will have some trouble to 
convince all his own followers that the policy which 
he outlines is the right one. This doubtless explains 
his cautious statement of it, and his careful avoidance 
of language which could give his own extremists a 
handle against him. To adapt Trade Union policy 
to present needs is not an easy task; for a negative 
policy of rejecting all responsibility for helping 
capitalism out of its troubles is a great deal easier 
to expound to a mass meeting than the positive policy 
which underlay Mr. Hicks’s address. We believe, 
however, that his views will prevail—on the condition 
that the employers are prepared to play their part 
in establishing the proposed selétiondhin. And it is 
unfortunately very far from certain that they will. 
The coalowners, for example, under their present 
leadership, will obviously reject it out of hand. They 
want to keep their foot on the miners’ neck, and 
not to deal with them on equal terms. But this 
primitive employer psychology, we may fairly hope, 
is exceptional. And the Trade Unions have a great 
deal to offer to the employers as the reward for their 
co-operation. Every good employer knows that, if 
his employees were really working with him to make 
his factory as efficient as it could possibly be, very 
great improvements could be effected. Is he willing 
to renounce his desire to remain dictator in his works, 
and to set up a constitutional regime in the factory, 
in order to secure these improvements ? 

The chief danger is not that employers will reject 
the Trade Union overtures out of hand, but that - so 
will put up impossible conditions, and so discredit 

promoters of the new Trade Union policy in the 
¢s of their own followers. It is of no use to expect 
Unions to come as penitents, or to demand from 
them, as a condition of the new relations, the surrender 
c er swords. The new constructive licy in 
industry must be built up gradually, without any 
giving up by either party of its own views about the 
form of industrial organisation. It has to 
be a policy devised to meet urgent difficulties of the 
Present, and acceptable to believers in both Socialism 
and Capitalism. With common sense on both sides 
and Mr. Baldwin out of the way, such a policy can, 
we believe, be formulated and worked. 





A LEAGUE WITHIN THE LEAGUE 


Paris, September 5th. 
ENRY DE JOUVENEL, who recently resigned 
from the French delegation to the League of 
Nations, was asked why he had made such a 
dramatic sortie. He replied that he had made not a sortie, 
but a rentrée. Probably the story is not true, but it ought 
to be. In its less creditable sense, the reply may be taken 
to mean that M. de Jouvenel was being forgotten in the 
routine work of Geneva and had found it necessary, as a 
politician, to put himself in the limelight. In its more 
creditable sense, it may be understood as meaning that 
M. de Jouvenel found his efforts on behalf of the League 
idea hampered by his acceptance of a post in the League. 
He has himself explained that he has not lost faith in the 
League, and demands his freedom to combat those who are 
misusing the League, and turning it into a mere secret 
conclave of Foreign Ministers belonging to the Principal 
Powers. 

That is his real complaint—the League has been taken 
possession of by the Big Four for their own purposes. The 
Peace Conference of 1919 began, it will be remembered, 
exactly like the League of Nations, by being a Conference 
of all the Powers concerned in the settlements; but after 
a short time the Conference became the Big Four. Mr. 
Lloyd George, Signor Orlando, President Wilson, and M. 
Clemenceau, took matters into their own hands. They 
met privately, overruling advice, disregarding reports of 
commissions. They and they alone were responsible for 
the peace which was prepared. The small nations were 
completely out of the picture. These four men were perhaps 
more supreme than any other similar body of men has ever 
been, and all the promises of a sort of “‘ democratisation ” 
of international affairs were quickly dissipated. 

Now M. de Jouvenel declares that a like fate has overtaken 
the League. The Assembly is permitted once a year to 
talk at large, but is quite impotent to change the course of 
events. The Council meets at frequent intervals, but upon 
its agenda are secondary subjects, and even these secondary 
subjects are not considered, but are hastily postponed on the 
final day of the session. There is a new Big Four. Germany 
has taken the place of the United States. The Locarno 
Ministers, in private meetings, hold conversations about the 
real problems. Nobody else is consulted. The League 
becomes an immense machine, properly performing a good 
deal of more or less useful work, but as an institution which 
should direct world politics, and, in the language of the 
idealists, give diplomatic shape to the aspirations of man- 
kind, it is ignored. ‘The European Concert has been revived, 
and dictates its terms. The League was to have assured 
the triumph, in international life, of the opinion of the 
majority, composed of the lesser as well as the greater 
Powers. The Covenant was to have consecrated the 
equality of nations. The Great Powers, instead, assert 
their authority. Therefore, says M. de Jouvenel, the 
Covenant has been betrayed. The traditions and the 
interests of France would have counselled a strict observance 
of the Covenant. France has neither the naval nor the 
financial power of England. She has not the industrial 
power of Germany. She has not, like Italy, a growing 
population. Her true strength is to assume the leadership 
of the smaller Powers, and to appear among the great 
nations as representing Europe generally. That, he says, 
has been the historic role of France since the days of 
Richelieu. 

There is no doubt that many people, whose support of 
the League is not professional and is not uncritical, are 
disposed to agree with M. de Jouvenel. They are aware 
of the disadvantages of allowing a League within the 
League to be constructed. The meetings of the Locarno 
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Ministers may be altogether good, but they should be 
outside the League, and should not be permitted to take 
the place of the League. A few years ago, when the League 
was languishing, there was a plea for the presence of Foreign 
Ministers. Personally, I deprecated this demand, for 
(as my articles clearly show) I foresaw the gradual destruc- 
tion of the League Council, and the setting up of a diplo- 
matic group that would scarcely differ, in any essential 
respect, from any other diplomatic group that might 
have been formed had the League never existed. 

For years it was my unenviable duty to follow the 
Ministers from capital to capital, and from casino to 
casino in Europe, where the same old problems were 
discussed with more or less happy results. Now we no 
longer shift from Boulogne to Brussels, from Brussels 
to Spa, from Spa to San Remo, and from San Remo to 
Cannes. Geneva has become the headquarters, and the 
meetings are at regular dates. But, otherwise, we have 
gone back to the earlier system. Indeed, there is a greater 
suspicion of secrecy than ever, and the publicity of the 
League is reduced to open arrangements about unimportant 
matters. I do not believe that there are perpetually 
plots and counterplots in subterranean confabulations ; 
but since there is so much mystery, it is natural that we 
should be told of unavowable bargains, particularly at the 
expense of Russia. 

Nor do I, for a moment, condemn the present practice 
dogmatically and in toto. Locarno sprang out of the 
private meetings of Ministers, and Locarno is one of the 
finest diplomatic achievements since the War. Yet it 
is clear that the method, in so far as it is a substitute for 
genuine League activities, may easily be abused, and 
is, in the opinion of many observers, actually being abused. 
It is foolish to repeat the parrot cry of “ secret diplomacy.” 
Much diplomacy must necessarily be secret. It is not the 
extra-League consultations in themselves which are to be 
deplored. Excellent agreements have come out of them, 
and there is plenty of evidence that the unacknowledged 
organisation has accomplished what could not have been 
accomplished in an official assembly. The point is, however, 
that the League Council as such has largely disappeared, 
and we do not find submitted to the League the great 
problems of the Chinese upheaval, the Soviet situation, 
the Balkan developments, the Italo-Jugoslavian quarrels 
over Albania, and vital matters which concern the Allied 
attitude towards Germany. Though the Council nominally 
meets, the recognised Council is being overshadowed, and 
is perhaps being replaced by a body less controlled by 
public opinion. The members of the inner Council have 
usurped the functions of the constituted Council, and as 
the inner Council consists of the Ministers of the Great 
Powers which signed the Locarno Pacts, it is inevitable 
that Locarno should begin to be pitted against Geneva. 

It is time to take stock. There must, I suppose, always 
be a power behind the throne, an éminence grise, a mayor 
of the palace, a kitchen cabinet or a tennis cabinet, a wheel 
within wheels, a League within the League. It would 
have been surprising had not the Ministers talked together 
outside the Council. That they should take frequent 
contacts, and become familiar with each other, is admirable 
in itself. The danger is that the League should be overlaid. 

The reply of M. Briand to M. de Jouvenel was not con- 
vincing. It is quite beside the point to complain that 
M. de Jouvenel had not previously protested. That may 
be a shrewd thrust at M. de Jouvenel, but it does not 
answer his arguments. Even in respect of M. de Jouvenel 
the shot misses fire, for surely anybody engaged in a cause 
is entitled to hope that his misgivings will vanish, and to 

hold his tongue until he feels he can do so no longer. Nor 


is it pertinent to recount the performances of the League. 


a, 


Nobody disputes those performances, though against them 
may be set many glaring failures. On this ground a battle 
royal might be fought between the advocates and the 
adversaries of the League. M. de Jouvenel launches a 
specific criticism as to the practice of the Locarno Ministers, 
who are taking from the League immense and urgent 
problems, and endeavouring to solve them in private 
gatherings, thus weakening the League and strengthening 
the new European Concert of Great Powers. This practice 
may be bad or good, or it may be partly bad and partly 
good. It is possible to argue in its favour, and it is possible 
to argue against it. But whatever view one takes, that 
is the issue ; and it is an issue to which M. Briand has not 
applied his controversial ability. 

On the broader question of whether the League has 
fulfilled expectations or disappointed them it is not my 
purpose to write anything at present, though I propose 
to return to the theme. What we have to ask ourselves 
now is whether the Locarno Ministers are in danger of 
proceeding on wrong lines, whether they are emasculating 
the League and deliberately depriving Europe of a clearing. 
house for quarrels. On July 26th I wrote in these columns 


that it was possible to argue that the Ministers were con- : 


fusing the functions of Locarno (which they have trans- 
planted to Geneva) with the functions of Geneva; but I 
added that they are both indispensable instruments of 
diplomacy, and that it is wrong to decry one or other of 
these complementary methods. Such is, I think, the 
sensible view. Let us by all means have Locarno, but 
let us keep Geneva. Let Locarno stay outside the League, 
and not—to employ a favourite word of the early days of 
Socialism—attempt to “nobble” the League. 
SisLeEY HuppLeston. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 
IN PARIS 


HE invasion of France now being accomplished by 

a second American Expeditionary Force is the 

most astonishing enterprise of the kind that ever 
was undertaken. The occasion is the ninth annual con- 
vention of the American Legion, which is being held in 
Paris instead of in one of the regular “‘ convention cities” 
of the United States. The delegates—together with their 
wives, sisters, and in many cases their children—disem- 
barked at the French ports in relays during the later 
days of August, thousand after thousand. They had 
been carried over the Atlantic in a fleet of liners, making, 
as one perceptive reporter put it, “a peace time armada 
on an errand of sentiment and international comity.” 
The total assembly, it would seem, is something like 
thirty thousand. Not every man in this large army of 
American ex-soldiers is rightly to be described as a veteran 
of the Great War. Some hundreds or thousands of them 
had not got beyond the training camps before the sounding 
of the Armistice which so curiously disappointed the new 
American warrior. But the great majority of the men 
attending this year’s convention were actually members 
of the American Expeditionary Force, and in this surprising 
adventure they are renewing their memories of France 
in war time. 

The American Legion is an extremely powerful body. 
It is a great deal more powerful than any organisation 
of European ex-soldiers outside of Italy. Between this 
huge and rigorously controlled mass and the relatively 
quiet associations of our own veterans, for example, there 
could be no comparison at all. It is true, of course, that dur- 
ing a general election in England parliamentary candidates 
are frequently made aware that the ex-soldiers comprise 
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4 definite section of the community, holding a definite 
gllective opinion upon certain matters. But no one 
in this country has ever supposed, or had reason to fear, 
that the British Legion might reach a dominating position 
in the public life, still less that it might come to exercise 
dictatorial powers. That, however, is the fact with regard 
to the American Legion. Created in the peculiar atmo- 
of 1918-19, and captured with singular success by 
the reactionary-patriotic force of temporary officers, the 
American Legion has been engaged mainly in doing two 
things: keeping alive the war-time national sentiment, 
and claiming the right to impose a censorship upon 
education and public discussion—a right that is constantly 
asserted in the downright Fascist manner. In the great 
metropolitan cities of the United States the Legion cannot 
be said to count for very much. Its repressive activities 
at any rate are not very serious. But it is another matter 
altogether in the lesser cities, in the small towns, and the 
college centres. There, in probably the majority of the 
forty-eight States, the Legion is regularly at work: keeping 
watch upon educational and social institutions, upon 
churches and editorial offices, and sharply intervening 
whenever the 100 per cent. patriotic somnolence of any 
district is broken into by a discussion upon dangerous 
topics, such as internationalism, or by the appearance 
of a suspected evangelist of radical doctrines. A list 
of the incidents of interference or suppression for which 
the local “ posts” of the American Legion are responsible 
in any one month would provide a surprising revelation 
to English readers. 
“The American Legion and its state of mind are only 
to be understood by recalling the difference of the war 
experience of European peoples and that of America. 
The European soldier in the war commonly played his 
part as it fell to him, with the sense of a grim and horrible 
job. The American soldier, on the other hand, saw himself 
as a crusader. In an extraordinary degree he seems to 
have accepted the propaganda version of the affair, or, 
as he would put it, to have “taken the dope.” That, 
at the time, was natural enough. The fact of an American 
Army’s fighting in Europe was so incredible that it could 
only be made real by the laborious process of clothing it 
inromance. Peace was attained while the greater portion 
of the vast new American Army was still outside the 
fighting zone, and two results, among many others, followed. 
First, the manhood of America came out of the War 
without the profound disgust and satiety which was the 
universal feeling of war-stricken Europe; and second, 
the American “‘ doughboy”” went home by the hundred 
thousand with his war-time illusions intact—see, for 
\gaeree, The Big Parade. 

Hence it is not at all difficult to understand the enthusiasm 
with which the idea of holding a convention of the Legion 
in Paris was taken up everywhere in the United States. 
At least half the total membership of the Legion belongs 
to rural and small-town America. If amid the absorptions 
of business the thought of revisiting Europe had come to 
them in the interval, the chances are that most of them 

i it as, according to an American novelist, “a 
vaguely feminine ” concern. Foreign travel is right enough 
for American women folk. But this vast plan of a pilgrim- 
age of good will, to be carried out by a host of former 
comrades in arms, was a different affair altogether. The 
legionaries threw themselves into it with fervour, and the 
executive of the American Legion set to work to create 
42 organisation commensurate with the scheme. A fleet 
of Atlantic liners was chartered ; the voyage, the stay in 
Paris, the visits to the battlefields, with later journeys 
on the Continent or in England, were mapped out to 
the last detail. The members of the Legion are of every 





economic grade. It was therefore made possible for a 
man to do the whole trip on the most exiguous allowance, 
or to enjoy whatever degree of luxury he cared to demand. 
Acting upon the knowledge that the ordinary American 
male has no knowledge of a foreign language, including 
the tongue of Southern England, and is a child in all 
matters of travel beyond his own country, the Legion 
left nothing to chance. Everything was done for the 
pilgrim on the other side, nor was the organisation in 
Europe any less complete. A General Staff was established 
in Paris (the present-day American business man moves 
quite happily in a military scheme), and beneath it was 
grouped an extraordinarily complete system of information 
and personal service, designed to cover every imaginable 
need and, as far as might be, to shepherd the ingenuous 
Babbitt amid the innumerable perils of the French capital. 

Paris, needless to say, was quick enough to realise the 
extent of its opportunity, and such an opportunity has 
never before been presented to the city which, beyond 
all others, has perfected the craft of receiving, enter- 
taining, and exploiting the foreigner. The Legion could 
not but be gratified by the official aspect of the welcome. 
Everything desirable was offered by the French Govern- 
ment and the civic authorities. Paris was thrown wide 
open. The battlefields were all prepared. In Paris and 
everywhere else the most impressive part of the public 
reception was provided by detachments of French veterans. 
Their grand march through the capital was designed as 
the counterpart of the great American Victory Parade, 
for which, on the coming 19th of September, a public 
holiday was proclaimed. Solemn visits to the war ceme- 
teries of the Allies were organised as an antiphonal response 
to the most religious part of the pilgrimage—the attendance 
of the entire body of legionaries at the American ceme- 
teries where all the graves of American soldiers have been 
provided with new headstones of Carrara marble. 

Thus stood the preparations in Paris for this unpre- 
cedented public show, when, just as the first ships of the 
Legion armada were arriving, the news of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti tragedy broke over the French Press. In the 
last week of August, as the last hideous scenes in Boston 
were being enacted, the Paris newspapers came out with 
a many-voiced condemnation of American criminal justice, 
and the Paris mobs were stirred to violent protest as they 
have hardly been stirred since the explosive years in 
which the Third Republic was established. The Radical 
Press turned the moral ferociously against the American 
Legion, demanding the formal cancellation of all the 
arrangements for the American March, and insisting that 
the Boston tragedy of August 23rd had made it impossible 
for Paris to join in an American festival on September 19th. 
Over the chances of that day there hangs a large note 
of interrogation. 

Meanwhile, the American military pilgrimage to France 
provides the student of social psychology with the richest 
subject fo inquiry. The American Legion goes to France, 
officially, on a mission of friendship, sympathy, and 
patriotic aspiration, and in all the public utterances of 
the montn no other note than this will be struck. Very 
good: but why have the doughboys of 1917-18 joined 
with so unlimited an eagerness in the European reunion 
of 1927? Can there be any doubt as to the chief points 
in the answer to that question? France, to the new 
American soldier of ten years ago, was a legendary land ; 
Paris was, if anything at all, the metropolis of evil. There 
is evidence enough to show tnat when the American Army 
went home it still, on the whole, held to the native 
puritanism of its judgment. But, after their intoxicating 


taste of the freedoms of Europe, the soldiers of Uncle 
Sam went back to a country that was to a large extent 
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being reorganised as a prison. They noted that the 
position of the Statue of Liberty was symbolic; her back 
was towards the land. In Europe the American soldier 
learned that the older civilisations are not run upon ice- 
water and soft drinks. He returned to find that national 
Prohibition had been enacted while he was saving Demo- 
cracy and Liberty across the seas, and that the Dry Law 
was only the most conspicuous illustration of that vast 
system of social compulsion that is otherwise known as 
“the land of the Free and the home of the Brave.” 
Falling into step, as he naturally would, the demobilised 
American soldier joined the Legion and went happily to 
work, once more a salesman in a country of salesmanship. 
“Shades of the prison-house began to close,” as Words- 
worth appropriately observed, about the simple legionary 
and Rotarian. America, humming with prosperity, had 
moved far away from the commonplaces of social freedom 
as understood and enjoyed in Europe. Fundamentalism, 
the Ku Klux Klan, the 100-per-centers, the “ Nordic ” 
assault upon all humane European traditions, Dayton 
trials, the myriad tyranny of Main Street—these and 
countless other tyrannies oppressed the American scene. 
Outwardly the good average American accepted it all, 
and even applauded. America, he was reminded, is the 
land of liberty—the liberty to keep step. If he had not 
been in Europe he knew, maybe, no other practical definition 
of freedom. But if he were one of those who ten years 
ago had been drafted for the Big Parade, he could not 
help recalling, even as he chanted his Rotarian anthems, 
that the effete nations of the Old World were acquainted 
with, and were contentedly following, quite other ways of 
life. Therefore when the Legion’s pilgrimage to Paris 
was announced it seemed to him too good to be true. In 
a rush of joyous memories he put his name down, and, 
with an inexpressible feeling of relief and release, he went 
on board the pilgrim ship. Paris, he perhaps found, was 
a good deal less cordial than he had been led to expect ; 
but the French shopkeepers, innkeepers, and other keepers 
will faithfully do their part. The American pilgrim will 
be thoroughly cleaned out. But, as he takes ship again 
at the end of September, he will assure his cronies that 
the experience was worth it, and he will return to his 
native land with new, or at any rate emphasised, impressions 
of the difference between the meanings that are attached 
to the word “ freedom ” in Europe and in America. 


KEITH versus MOSES 


IR ARTHUR KEITH’S presidential address to the 
S British Association on Darwinism has aroused a 
good deal of discussion in the press; but most of 
the discussion seems to be rather wide of the mark. The 
same perhaps might almost be said of Sir Arthur Keith’s own 
utterance in so far as it was to be regarded as a defence 
of Darwin and Darwinism; for he scarcely touched upon 
the real issues which are nowadays troubling the minds of 
men and making scientists and laymen alike sceptical of 
the theory of Natural Selection as an explanation of the 
origin of man—or of any other species of animal or 
vegetable. 

Sir Arthur Keith, of course, is a sternly old-fashioned 
Darwinian—much more Darwinian than that very great 
scientist Charles Darwin would probably be if he were 
alive to-day. Sir Arthur is a “ great authority,” in a 
certain limited sense, on anatomical anthropology, but he 
has never exhibited any of that imaginative grasp of his 
subject which is characteristic of every first-rate scientific 
thinker, and has always been more than content to interpret 
his own careful observations in terms of the ready-made 
formule which he imbibed in the nimeteenth century. 





~ —, 


In his address to the British Association last week he Was 
content to summarise the growing mass of evidence which 
points to the close pnaysiological affinity between man and 
the anthropoid apes. This evidence he suggested estab. 
lished the Darwinian theory not only upon a firmer, byt 
upon a positively unshakeable basis. He seemed entirely 
to overlook—or else deliberately ignored—the fact that 
the modern attack upon Darwinism questions not at all 
the possible cousinship of men and apes, but the “ Dap. 
winian ” account of how the transformation from ape to 
man was brought about. It is not the hypothetical 
ancestry of man, but the whole theory of “ Natural 
Selection ” that is being challenged nowadays. 

Only in one sentence at the very end of his address 
did Sir Arthur Keith refer to this side of the question, 
He restated Darwin’s theory as being that “ man, under 
the action of biological forces which can be observed and 
measured, has been raised from a place amongst anthropoid 
apes to that which he now occupies.” Whether that is 
really a fair re-statement of what Darwin wrote is a question 
which need not concern us here. It is at any rate an 
authoritative expression of the views of the modern school 
of orthodox Darwinians. And the short reply to it is 
that it is a purely dogmatic view which cannot in fact 
be supported by a single shred of scientific evidence, 
The “ biological forces” to which Sir Arthur Keith refers 
have never been “ observed” in any single instance, and 
still more certainly have never been “ measured.” What 
indeed the speaker can have had in his mind when he 
spoke of the “‘ measuring” of the entirely hypothetical 
“* forces” of Natural Selection we cannot imagine. It is 
possible perhaps from the “ record of the rocks” to make 
some very approximate calculation of the rate of change 
of any given species, but of the “ forces”’ behind that 
change—well, there is no evidence, except the fact of 
change, that they exist at all. To talk of “‘ measuring” 
them is absurd. Our zoologists know of no species that 
has ever made “ progress ” by reason of Natural Selection. 
Such a thing may have happened—it would be difficult 
to prove the contrary—but there is not a single established 
scientific fact to show that it ever has happened. 

All the evidence that has accumulated since Darwin's 
day suggests that “ evolution” has proceeded by a series 
of wholly inexplicable jumps. Even Sir Arthur Keith 
himself admitted that “there still remain great blanks 
in the geological record of man’s evolution.” In other 
words, no trace has been found of any intermediate species 
between man and ape. The missing link is still missing— 
and seems likely to remain missing. That there have 
been great jumps at certain periods, especially in the 
evolution of the brain both of men and of other mammals, 
seems to be certain. But the origin and nature of those 
jumps remain a complete mystery which biological science 
has not begun even to attempt to explain. There appears 
to have been a rapid increase in the size and complexity 
of the brains of many vertebrates in the Miocene period. 
Why? Why? “If,” writes Professor J. Arthur Thomson, 
** an ancestral humanoid stock 

suddenly mutated in the direction of a larger and more complex 

brain, that was a mutation congruent with previous advances B 

the Primates. Sir Ray Lankester has pointed out that im the 

Miocene times, when Hominidae may have been separating of 

from Simiidae, there was a great increase of brain in several other 

mammalian types such as the elephants. Why this should hav 


been so we do not know. There may have been some penetrating 
environmental stimulus. . . 


But again, why? We simply do not know at all. It 
happened and we have as yet, in point of fact, no more 
plausible explanation of the event than may be s a“ 
by the first or second chapters of Genesis. Since Darwin's 
day we have learnt our ignorance in these matters. We 
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have failed to discover any evidence whatever of a gradual 
eolutionary progress. We have accumulated an enormous 
mass of scientific data demonstrating the fact of ‘‘ evolution,” 
but we really know no more than Aristotle knew about 
the fundamental “ biological forces” which have made 
men out of apes. We still seem to need the hypothesis 
of some external and purposive “ creative ” force to make 
the process of evolution intelligible. 

As for “ Natural Selection” it is a theory which has 
hed its day—its very well deserved day—but which will 
never again, we imagine, be defended without grave and 
simost stultifying qualifications in the open court of such 
s body of scientists as the British Association. In its 
origin it was a brilliant and superficially convincing theory 
which has been of immense value as a provisional hypo- 
thesis; but two generations of biologists have failed to 
find any evidence to support it. That some such selective 
force operates is, of course, obvious—i.e., a real weakling 
is likely to die before he has procreated—but there is no 
evidence whatever that this force acts as a progressive 
force. There has been no sign of even the tiniest improve- 
ment in the brains or bodies of men in historical times. 
For all indeed that we actually know there may be no 
men alive to-day who are the equals mentally or physically 
of the Greeks of the Periclean age. At any rate men have 
not appreciably “‘ evolved ” since then, or since any Hittite 
or Assyrian age of which we have any knowledge. The 
biological evidence—such as it is—seems to suggest that 
our Cro-Magnon ancestors of 25,000 years ago may have 
been superior to us in all respects save those which depend 
upon our accumulation of knowledge and our educational 
systems, 

In short, there is no available evidence to show that 
the principle of “ Natural Selection,” as formulated by 
Charles Darwin or anyone else, has ever done anything to 
improve the breed of men or of apes or of any other 
animals, If we accept it at all as an appreciable factor 
in biological change it would seem rather to have tended 
towards stabilisation than towards progress. Let us agree 
that it kills the weaklings, but if it cuts off the extremes 
at one end it also seems to cut them off at the other. It 
is not clear that it ever leads to secular change or “ evolu- 
tio” of any kind. On the contrary, there is plenty of 
evidence to suggest (see the works of Professor Karl Pearson 
passim) that reversion to type is invariable and even 
mathematically measurable; and that if mental or 
physical abnormalities are inherited at all, they are inherited 
by each generation in a decreasing degree. Sir Arthur 
Keith has stated this week that “‘ the great truth of evolu- 
tion is that nothing can stand still.” But the facts of 
biology suggest rather that everything tends to stand 
almost still—apart from the inexplicable “ jumps ”— 
that the normal process of life is degeneration qualified by 
the stabilising force of natural selection. Geology provides 
ample evidence of the fact of higher biological forms 
having arisen out of lower, but it provides no single hint 
cither of the modus operandi or of the cause of the change. 
“ Natural Selection ” has never been observed in operation. 
It remains a pure hypothesis, and in view of later knowledge 
4 much less plausible hypothesis than it was when Darwin 
first advanced it seventy years ago. 

_ If men or elephants or apes or mice have “ evolved ” 
M & progressive sense, it is by a process which still remains 
utterly mysterious and of which no biologist has yet been 
able to offer an even plausible explanation. From where 
did we get our brains and our “souls” ? All the scientific 
evidence is against the idea of their having come to us 
gtadually by small increment after small increment. There 
may have been certain crucial junctures—or to use Professor 
J. A. Thomson’s phrase, some “ special spiritual influx,” 








from time totime. Whoknows? We do not, and obviously 
Sir Arthur Keith does not. Where he speaks of “ gaps ” 
most modern biologists now speak of “‘ sudden mutations.” 
To postulate a beneficent Creator to explain these extra- 
ordinary occurrences may not perhaps be necessary, but 
as things stand the story of the origin of Man told by 
Moses is at least as acceptable as the story preferred by 
the loyally Darwinian Sir Arthur Keith. The theory 
of Natural Selection as an explanation of the evolution 
of man from mollusc no longer holds water. We want 
to know about that “sudden” appearance of “ brain.” 
What did it mean? What was its cause ? 

It is surely obvious that it is in the answer to those 
questions and not in any “ record of the rocks” that the 
fundamental clue to any understanding of the fact of 
“evolution ” must be sought. It is just possible to believe 
that a tiger with longer claws than his fellows may have 
had some slight advantage over them and have preserved 
and been able to feed a more numerous progeny. But 
this odd “ influx ” of brains—where did that come from ? 
And why should there have been any such influx? If it 
was not arranged by Jehovah, how was it arranged ? 
Biological science is aware of these problems, but has 
not yet attempted to solve them. For that failure it may 
perhaps readily be forgiven, but while such questions 
remain unanswered its spokesmen have certainly no right 
to speak with the dogmatic assurance with which Sir 
Arthur Keith spoke last week. He knows a great deal, 
no doubt, about skulls and jawbones and such like, but 
about the really fundamental problems of “ evolution ” 
he knows no more, and seems to have thought no 
more, than any reader of this article—or even than its 
writer. 

Why men’s brains are so different from those of apes, 
why, if great stature be an advantage, no race eight or 
ten feet tall instead of six feet has been evolved, why 
there has been no perceptible change in the mental or 
physical make-up of men within the historical period 
of five thousand years or so—these are questions which 
the soi-disant Darwinians cannot and do not attempt to 
answer. Yet obviously they are fundamental. The 
“record of the rocks ”—that is to say, the geological 
evidence—is convincing enough as evidence of the great 
and “ progressive” changes which have occurred in the 
biological development of human, animal and vegetable 
species. But “ Natural Selection” does not offer to the 
twentieth century mind a credible explanation of these 
changes. We want to know why brains were suddenly 
expanded in the Miocene age, and we want to know why 
the President of the British Association has nothing 
whatever to say about these plainly crucial and widely 
canvassed questions. Who cares whether the blood of 
an anthropoid ape “ reacts” to various tests in a manner 
closely similar to that of human blood? It may be so, 
or it may not be so. The point is neither interesting nor 
important. It is impossible to be seriously interested in 
the difference (if any) between the blood of a chimpanzee 
and of a stoat. As a question of chemical reaction the 
difference may be vast, but the gulf between the two is 
not in any sense comparable to the great mental and 
emotional gulf that separates men from animals. It is 
a guif very difficult to define, but it is as broad almost 
as the division between animals and vegetables—perhaps 
even a good deal broader. Who knows? At any rate, 
the theory of Natural Selection offers not even a tentatively 
acceptable explanation of the way in which that gulf 
was bridged. Something very extraordinary must have 
happened at some time, but of what exactly it was that 
happened Sir Arthur Keith seems to know no more than 


Moses did. R. B. 
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THE KITTEN 


VERY wise man loves his own cat, but even the 
EK foolish love other people’s kittens. All the cats 
that one has loved best have been full-grown—at 
least, they have been animals whose careers one has fol- 
lowed from the cradle to the grave—and yet one feels a 
temporary affection for any kitten in the world as it scurries 
under the sofa, protrudes an experimental head from 
under the valance as though the room were an unexplored 
African jungle, reaches out a paw and withdraws suddenly 
into the darkness, throws itself on its back and engages in 
a sham fight with the valance, and, righting itself, bolts 
with demons pursuing it to the folds of the curtain at the 
window. Most of our affections are the result of long 
associations, but everyone who sees a kitten falls in love at 
first sight. I suppose we are sentimental in our attitude to 
all young animals—foals, calves, pigs a month old, chickens, 
and ducklings. Even the psycho-analysts cannot persuade 
us that these pretty neophytes are as gross and dull as the 
elders of their species. A pig has at least a few weeks of 
innocence before it becomes a pig in the full sense of the 
word, and, if a chicken is not pure, then there is nothing 
pure on earth. At the same time, I think our affection for 
kittens is based on something else besides that vague 
sentiment of kindliness we all feel in the presence of infancy 
and innocence. I am as fond of chickens as any one, but 
there is a monotony in their behaviour that makes it im- 
possible to watch them with interest for more than a short 
period. I am a sworn admirer of calves, but calves, despite 
the menus in the restaurants, have no brains and lack 
initiative. Every kitten, almost as soon as it has left the 
cradle, becomes (save at meal hours) an independent being, 
able to amuse itself like a child, inventive, adventurous, 
eager. 

It is the only animal that enjoys looking at things for the 
sheer pleasure of seeing them moving. Dangle a string 
before the eyes of a duckling, and, if there is no food at 
the end of it, it will show no interest. Throw a paper ball 
along the ground in presence of a young pig, and it will 
find it duller than Euphues. A puppy, to be sure, will run 
after a ball, but I do not think either a foal or a calf will, 
and even a puppy lacks the all-embracing curiosity of a 
kitten. A kitten alone among the animals enjoys the use of 
its eyes to the full. Take it into the garden, and it starts 
with excitement at the shadow of a cabbage-butterfly passing 
over the grass. The rose-leaf stirring in the wind after the 
rain draws it like a magnet, and it approaches it stealthily, 
its eyes a-glitter with interest, and touches it tentatively 
with its paw, as though everything that moved must be 
investigated. It creeps among the godetias flattened by 
the rain, and, as each plant with the removal of its foot 
jumps upwards and swings like a pendulum, the kitten 
stays to look and wonder and perhaps to box timorously 
the vacillating flower. It cannot move a step in the garden 
without seeing something else moving—a privet-leaf, a blade 
of grass, a bird on the railings. If it settles down to sleep on 
the flagged path, an ant appears out of a crack and hurries 
earnestly on its errand, and the kitten sits up, with its ears 
forward and its head cocked sideways, studying the moviag 
apparition, approaching it with a careful paw, backing 
from the ant as it returns as from an incoming tide, following 
the ant cautiously till it has reached the crack and putting 
its foot swiftly on the crack as the ant disappears, raising 
its foot hurriedly from the crack as the ant re-emerges, and 
never taking its eyes off the insect till it sees its mother’s 
tail moving and stalks this as a still better plaything. In 
a few months it will be only a cat and will no longer be 
interested in the traffic of ants, refusing to bestir itself for 
anything smaller than a moth. To-day, even an ant is 
something that moves and is therefore worth looking at. It 





— 


is a point of view that kittens share with the wisest—or, at 
least, the happiest—of mankind. 

Perhaps it is because we have at our best so much jn 
common with kittens that we cannot help liking them, 
We owe so much of our own happiness to our alertness 
of observation that we praise an extreme form of the same 
characteristic in the kitten. We, too, were born with g 
passion for looking at everything that moves. The baby, 
taken into its father’s bed before breakfast, notices the 
movement of the eyelids over the eyes, stares in solemn 
wonder, and attempts to put its finger into an eye that 
is the scene of such miracles. One day, it will grow up and 
cease even to notice the winking of eyelids, unless it is g 
man of genius, but to-day, like all babies, it has a genius 
of observation denied to most of its elders. All through 
its childhood it retains the genius in however decreasing 
measure. In the nursery it can watch a rain-drop coursing 
down the window-pane as though it were the first rain. 
drop that had ever appeared in the world. It may be that 
all the secrets of life are contained in a single rain-drop; the 
child alone among us looks at it as though this might be 
so. As it grows older, the tiniest and muddiest rill of 
water holds it fascinated. It can be happy by the hour 
standing on a bridge and throwing grasses or pieces of stick 
into the stream, and hurrying to the other side of the bridge 
to see them moving downstream on the moving surface of 
the water. All wheels in motion give it pleasure. There 
is much satisfaction to be got from the slow stumble of 
cart-wheels along an old country road, and the huge wheel 
of a water-mill is a spectacle to keep a child late for dinner, 
Even the swinging of the pendulum of a clock and the 
halting movement of the second-hand are something at 
which to stand and stare, and the never-resting flames of 
the fire make even an unimaginative child imaginative. 

The superiority of the child to the grown man in observa- 
tion is shown in the greater interest it takes in the move- 
ments of such creatures as snails and caterpillars. I never 
knew a grown man who loved snails so much that he 
attempted to organise races between snails; but I have 
met a boy who did this, though not with any great success, 
As for caterpillars, the majority of men and women regard 
them as little better than vermin: the child, however, sees 
in the caterpillar something that moves, however 
wrigglingly, and can watch its progress along a stalk with 
as much patience as the caterpillar’s own. Many children, 
I regret to say, are afraid of spiders, earwigs, beetles and 
mice, but I do not believe this fear is natural. Here the 
poison of terror has been instilled into their ears by parents 
and nurses. The child, I am sure, if left to itself, would 
make friends with earwigs and would shout with joy at 
the sight of a mouse running across the floor. There is no 
living creature, not even a house-fly, that does not, as it 
moves, interest the young human being. 

It was surely no accident that led human beings to choose 
a ball—the most easily moved of all things—as the instre- 
ment of so many of their garnes. Here is something whieh, 
as it is kicked or struck backwards and forwards, any 
healthy-blooded man can watch as eagerly as Galileo 
watched the moon. And, if a philosopher objected to his 
taking such extravagant pleasure in watching a tennis-ball 
or a cricket-ball or a football, he could only echo Galileo's 
noble remark on the moon, Eppur si muove. Many fine 
things have been said about the moon, but none finer than 
that. Here you have half the secret of the moon’s beauty. 
A moon that stood eternally still in the same place—thet 
never, cautious as a thief, rose behind the hills or sped along 
the west after the setting sun—would be no more than an ar 
lamp in the sky, and we should cease to notice its presene® 
or, at least, its loveliness. The very stars move im proce> 
sion, and, though we praise the North Star because # ® 
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fixed, we should praise it less if all the stars were fixed. 
Whether the sun is fixed or not I do not know; at least, 
it does not look fixed. Had it been so, Joshua would have 
made it move—a finer miracle than he performed. As for 
our earth, it, too, with all its faults, is a kind of ball, and, 
ifit were to cease to move, whole civilisations would perish : 
possibly we should all perish. Hence, it is no wonder that 
pall-games are part of the national religion in the more 
intelligent parts of the earth. The ball is the symbol of 
everything that keeps us alive on a mobile earth under a 
mobile sun. 

The child and the kitten are born with an instinctive 
sense of these things. They could not explain their love of 
everything that moves, but we can explain it for them. 
And, occasionally, we can even recapture something of their 
wise pleasures. We, too, know that the fall of a single leaf 
on a still Autumn day can take our eyes from a book and 
make us forget the death of Cesar. That solitary leaf 
spiralling to the ground seems to have more life in it for the 
moment than all the rest of the visible world. A hedgehog 
crackling its way out of the undergrowth on a soundless 
night compels us to watch it as though the rest of creation 
were merely a setting for this one creature. One can 
remember the scene in which a snake hastened into the 
secrecy of the brambles, long after one has forgotten the 
Greek conjugations. As for ants, when they go about their 
business, they can bring interest even into the flat world of 
flagstones. Those great bladders that they hoist out of the 
cracks, and tug and pull across the stones, with other ants 
eager to help coming up and pushing in the opposite direc- 
tion, are to me a mystery, but I can sit beside the kitten 
and watch them as though I were watching the building 
of the Pyramids. The ant has, so far as I know, no virtue 
except that it moves, and no one would think of keeping a 
dead ant in a glass case ; but while it moves it is as interesting 
asa star. The spider, again, while it remains still on the 
ceiling, is uninteresting except to those who fear it: let 
it begin to lower itself on its thread, however, and then 
return to the ceiling to fight its own shadow cast by the 
electric light, and, whether you are reading Shakespeare or a 
detective story, you can read no more for half-an-hour. 
Thus, at least, it was with me the other night when a spider 
suddenly began fighting its shadow. It chased the shadow 
across the ceiling, fought it leg by leg, dropped an inch and 
shook itself like an angry gollywog, returned to the fight, 
suddenly lowered itself to the floor with arms outspread 
like a ballet-dancer let down from the flies of a theatre, 
lay on its back and climbed up its thread to the ceiling 
again, grappled with its shadow, and so on till it was time 
for bed. I forget what the book was that I was reading, 
but I do not forget the spider. I could not have taken my 
eyes off him to read about Cleopatra. And, as I went to 
bed, I reflected : “‘ How happy is the kitten that has nothing 


to do but to watch such things all day!” 
TW. Te 


Correspondence 


NATIONAL PARKS 
To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sin,—The article of mine on a National Parks policy, which 
you published on August 20th, has met with a gratifying amount 
of notice in the Press, and I note that there is complete unanimity 
upon the central point that the question is one of national 
urgency. With regard to the specific suggestion I made there 
is, of course, a diversity of opinion. Several of the points 

are important. You can, I hope, allow me space 


for a few words upon three of these. 
1. The first impulse of a large number of English people, 
, & national policy is urged in connection with any 
Public need, is to object that we do not want any more Govern- 
I can only reply that, as regards 


ment action or control. 





the saving of our national heritage, there is demonstrably no 
alternative. Even in the very brief interval since I wrote, 
several more invaluable areas have been declared to be in 
peril, notably a fine stretch of the Surrey Commons. 

2. It is argued that Canada and the United States do not 
furnish a parallel for our guidance, since Britain is a very small 
country and we have no great open spaces. But surely the 
more pressing, therefore, the need to make sure of a reasonable 
provision of holiday grounds. Nor should we overlook the 
fact that there is no small non-mountainous country in Europe 
with so large a percentage as England possesses of land unculti- 
vated and unused, and consequently obtainable for the nation 
at low cost. 

8. My plea for a National Parks Department has in some 
quarters been taken to mean a demand for an additional 
Ministry. That was not what I had in mind. Such a demand, 
as we all know, would be absurd to-day. The right expedient 
surely is a National Parks division of one of the greater depart- 
ments, the most appropriate, perhaps, being the Ministry of 
Health. 

Permit me, Sir, to add one further point. The schemes of 
railway electrification in the metropolitan region of which we 
have heard so much this summer are rapidly moving ahead. 
In less than a decade they will have carried the rim of the 
exterior suburbs as far out as St. Albans, Tring, High Wycombe, 
Guildford, Three Bridges, Tunbridge Wells, Chelmsford. A 
glance at the schemes of estate development now being pushed 
on will show that this immense area of residential settlement 
is being laid out with only the most meagre allowance of open 
spaces, although the Home Counties are rich in meadow and 
woodland. In five years it will be too late for Greater London. 
Now is the accepted time.—Yours, etc., 

Pound Hill, Sussex. 

* 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe’s article on “ A National Parks 
Department”? has not appeared a day too soon. To his 
alarmingly long list of threatened public lands I can make an 
addition. A friend in the Eastern Counties tells me that a 
beautiful common there has attracted the notice of a well- 
known wealthy man, who is believed to be putting pressure 
on the Charity Commissioners to compel the Trust to sell the 
common to him for his personal use. It is true that the village 
to which the moor belongs is very small; but this is its sole 
remaining possession, all the other moors in the district being 
game-lands in private ownership. It is to be hoped that the 
influence of Taz New SrTaTesMAN will be powerful enough to 
save this Naboth’s vineyard from the hands of Ahab.—Yours, 
etc., 

5 Woodville Road, S.E. 3. 


S. K. Ratcuirre. 


E. E. Kewwerr. 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Informed opinion will agree that the administration, 
development and extension of the parks, commons and open 
spaces of Great Britain can “ no longer be left to local, sporadic 
and voluntary effort "—although such effort should be carefully 
nursed and on no account discouraged. Whether, however, 
another bureaucratic department under a Cabinet Minister 
will secure co-ordinated deve:opment and better administration 
is open to doubt. The Parliamentary sentiment of the moment 
favours a reduction rather than an increase in the number 
of Cabinet Ministers. 

Mr. Ratcliffe cites the sins of the War Office, Admiralty, 
Air Ministry and the Forestry Commission. He apparently 
sees no inconsistency in setting up another central department 
administered by officials of a similar type. Experience shows 
that the British Government and the British House of Commons 
have too much to do. They cannot efficiently supervise or 
utilise the departments already under their direct control. 
Legislative arrears and methods constitute a scandal of the 
first magnitude. 

Devolution rather than centralisation is demanded. Modern 
conditions require something between the overworked Imperial 
Government and the County Councils. Regional authorities 
may be the solution. Taking the Home Counties, for example, 
I suggest the provision of additional parks, open spaces and 
playing fields would be secured best by a joint committee of 
the County Councils and County Boroughs in that area 
strengthened by a number of co-opted or nominated experts. 
To such an authority might be entrusted also regional planning 
(in which the provision of open spaces and playing fields is an 
essential part), arterial roads, transport, «regulation of — 
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rivers, and such improvement and development schemes which 
affect the area of more than one administrative county or 
county borough. 

The joint committee should have executive powers and any 
expenditure not provided for by assigned revenues or State 
grants should be spread rateably over the entire area. There 
are precedents for this recommendation.—Yours, etc., 

W. Rees JEFFREYS. 


MORRIS DANCING 


To the Editor of Tuzt NEw STATESMAN. 

Srir,—In answer to the letter of Mr. E. J. Watt in your issue 
of August 27th last, you will probably have received several 
letters informing you that the English Folk Dance Society of 
107 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1, is a society which has for 
one of its objects the encouragement and teaching of Morris 
dancing, but I write on the off chance that you have not. 

Morris dancing is, of course, a man’s dance, though many 
women do it and enjoy it. Country dancing is the social dance. 

As regards the dancing being “ turf dancing,”’ the experience 
of most people in England who have seen the Morris is that 
it is done indoors, but this is only because of the difficulty 
of being certain of fine weather when arranging a show in this 
country. 

Several unofficial “‘ tours” of men going from place to place 
and dancing in the streets have been done recently by a club 
whose members are mostly men belonging to the society, and 
this is, of course, the chief way in which Morris is and was 
danced by traditional teams. Though it may sound eccentric, 
it is a most entertaining type of holiday. 

I will not add more except to say that I shall be very pleased 
to give Mr. Watt any further information he may require.— 
Yours, etc., ° 


September 8rd. GeorceE B. CooxKe. 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

S1r,— With reference to the letter in your issue of August 27th, 
asking for information about a society in England devoted 
to the promotion of Old English Dances, I should like to inform 
your Canadian correspondent that the English Folk Dance 
Society, which was founded by the late Cecil Sharp, exists for 
the purpose of spreading the knowledge of English Folk Song 
and Dance. At the present moment the organising director, 
Mr. Douglas Kennedy, is holding a school in the United States, 
at which numbers of Canadians are also present. 

I shall be visiting the United States and Canada this autumn 
and spring for the purpose of lecturing on English Folk Song 
and Dance, and would be glad to be put in touch with anyone 
who is interested in this subject.—Yours, etc., 

107 Great Russell Street, May Exuior Hosss. 

London, W.C. 1. 


MR. CAMPBELL ON BLAKE’S PROSE 
AND POETRY 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I have read Roy Campbell’s review of Blake’s Prose 
and Poetry with an extreme sense of irritation. Were it not full 
of exaggerated half-truths I should say that it was the best pill-box 
criticism of Blake I have read this year. But it is spoilt by 
distortions and microscopic enlargements of Blake’s defects. 
It is characterised by such utter worldliness (possibly assumed) ; 
and worldliness is not the right mood in which to approach 
Blake. It is not the mood in which an almost first-class poet 
(who by the grace of God may still achieve perfection) should 
approach one who is actually a first-class poet. I object to 
Roy Campbell’s drawing-room intellectualism. I object to 
his use of the words “ hatred” and “ vindictive” as applied 
to the moral energies of Blake. I object to being told that 
Blake was “ highly sophisticated ’’ when all his contemporaries 
complained that he was so insufficiently sophisticated, so 
outrageous and primitive, as to be downright mad. 

And I think it is absurd (or vindictive) to compare or contrast 
Blake with Byron, with whom he has nothing whatever in 
common save in capital letters. It is unfair (if not something 
worse) to write “ Rembrandt, Rubens, and the Venetians, 
compared with whom as a painter Blake is a mere dwarf,” 
and leave it at that. It would have been far more to the 


point to have shown that Blake as a painter is the lovely child 
of his parents Michae] Angelo and Albrecht Diirer, and that the 





a 


resemblance of his art to much modern German art (to whi 
however, it is superior) is due to the fact that much 
Teutonic art is derived from Albrecht Diirer. And it is only 
partially true to say that Blake was “ astute, even cunning,” 
when he was not in the slightest degree cunning. If Blake 
was cunning, endowed as he was with such magnificent genius 
and industry, how was it that he lived in such poverty and 
neglect ? 

And how can Roy Campbell seriously and religiously writ 
** Blake had not the stamina, the strength, nor the imaginative 
power of Milton”? For Blake had far more imaginative power 
than Milton. But Milton disciplined his imaginative power, 
while Blake was unable to discipline his. And I think it jg 
unkind and wild to write about Blake “ what Blake coujig 
have done if he had been more honest with himself,” instead 
of “what Blake could have done if he had thought less of 
himself and been kinder to Art.”—Yours, etc., 

22 Batchwood View, HERBERT E. Parmer. 

St. Albans. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—The superficial dabbling of “ Affable Hawk” with 
problems of Watsonian chronology in your columns some 
weeks ago, a subject for which he is ill-fitted by temperament 
and training, makes one glad to think that these problems 
will soon be illuminated by the ripe scholarship and profound 
learning of Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, whose authoritative Life 
of Dr. Watson will, I gather, appear this autumn. 

“ Hawk,” I regret to say, belongs, in the matter of Dr, 
Watson’s marriage, to the “ 1887 school ”’—the school which 
holds that the Doctor was married, for the first and last time, 
in 1887. As the Master would have said, “* It won’t do, ‘ Hawk.” 
Watson obviously married no less than three times. (1) In 
1887. The Scandal in Bohemia takes place in March, 1888, 
and Watson has then been married, we are told, some months. 
(2) In late 1888 (pace Hawk) he marries en secondes noces, 
Miss Morston (Sign of Four). (3) She dies before 1894. In 
the “‘ Adventure of the Empty House,” which took place in 
that year, Holmes has “‘ heard of my sad bereavement.” (4) 
Of the year 1903 Holmes himself informs us that “ the good 
Watson had at that time deserted me for a wife.” 

For a detailed elaboration of this view, see Professor Nitot’s 
Vie Amoureuse du Médecin Watson, especially volume IIL. 
Meanwhile may I anticipate one objection? “‘ Hawk” will 
question my point (2). He will say the marriage to Miss 
Morston was the marriage of 1887. I make him a present of 
his ingenious point about the six pearls, which certainly favours 
that view. But this frail inference cannot be allowed to prevail 
against Miss Morston’s categorical statement, when she first 
enters Holmes’ consulting room on a certain July 8th, that 
her father disappeared “‘ in December 1878 . . . almost exactly 
ten years ago.” The July in question was unquestionably 
that of 1888. 

I wonder that “* Hawk” passed over this crucial indication. 
To have done so is sloppy Watsonology, to call it no harder 
name. 

Nor is this the only instance in which ‘“‘ Hawk ” has disregarded 
the familiar slogan of the Master (who is happily still “ bee 
farming in Sussex,” within a few miles of me as I write), “ You 
know my methods, ‘Hawk’: apply them.” For “Hawk” 
dates the events of the Study in Scarlet in 1879. That story 
chronicles the murder of Enoch Drebber, and in the course of 
it we are told that the Standard newspaper, commenting on 
the murder, observed that these outrages “only occurred under 
a Liberal administration.” As the Liberal Government did not 
assume office till 1880, the murder cannot have been before 
that year. 

But as “‘ Hawk ” shows a real, though ill-balanced, enthusiasm 
for this subject, he might with profit investigate the following 
unsolved questions : 

(1) At what college of what University was Holmes educated? 
The only recorded incident of his two undergraduate years § 
that “ young Trevor’s bull-terrier froze on to his ankle on bis 
way to Chapel.” On the strength of this incident I have 
always mentally claimed him for Balliol, where this sort of 
accident was not uncommon in my time; but the evidence 
is inconclusive. Attendance at chapel was not common. 

(2) How comes it that Holmes is in London, solving the 
mystery of “ Wisteria Lodge,” in 1892? (See His Last Bow.) 
He spent 1891-1894 shamming dead in Tibet, Mecca and else 
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where. (Final Problem, May, 1891, disappearance: Spring, 
1994, Teappearance, see the “* Return.’’) 

(8) Was Watson’s Christian name James (as in ‘“ Hawk’s” 
excerpt, last week, from the Man with the Twisted Lip) or John, 
gs elsewhere passim? Possibly “ James” was a pet name of 

Morston’s. But she generally calls him “my dear” 
smply.—Yours, etc., Cyrit ASQUITH. 

[The “ Affable Hawk ” writes: The questions raised in this 
letter are too intricate to be dealt with in a note. I must 
write another article on the chronology of the subject, but 
[can deal with a few points straight away. (1) The date of 
The Study in Scarlet depends upon that of the battle of Maiwand ; 
when I wrote (being away from books of reference) I explained 
J was uncertain on the point. The month is given in the text 
ss March. Watson was wounded in that disastrous battle 
(July, 1880); he caught enteric afterwards ; he was probably 
invalided home at the end of 1880 and met Holmes early in 
1881. March, 1881, is therefore the date of this case. (2) 
The dating of “‘ The Wisteria Lodge case ” is obviously wrong. 
Watson is living in Baker Street. In all probability 1892 
js a misprint overlooked by Watson, and the case belongs to 
the period when he rejoined Holmes after the death of Mrs. 
Watson. March, 1895 is probably the date of ‘“‘ The Wisteria 
Lodge case.” (3) Watson was very properly christened John 
James. (4) Mr. Cyril Asquith as a Balliol man is in favour of 
the hypothesis that Sherlock Holmes was educated there. 
To me he appears a Cambridge type. Bull-dogs, though 
lamentably common at Cambridge, were seldom seen in the 
colleges. The probability is that Holmes was in lodgings 
during his short residence, and bitten on his way to college 
chapel in the streets.] 


Miscellany 
LOST IDENTITY 


“The sly slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile.”’ 

’ OW when we were on the Acropolis . . .” continued 

N the Duke. 

“Who ?” said the Marquis. 

“ Acropolis, my boy. Famous buildin’ at Athens.” 

“By God! Look at those pigeons. Did you see them, 
Daddy ?” 

“ What ? ” 

“Did you see that big drove of pigeons ? ” 

“Bless my soul, if one of the crew hadn’t got small- 
pox.” 

“Did you see them, Daddy ?” 

“ What ? 9 

“Did you see that big drove of pigeons come over the 
Green Walk ? ” 

“Mm. And while we were coastin’ off Brindisi 

“ Who ? ”? 

“Brindisi, my boy. Well-known port. . .” 

“God! need we go to the beastly kirk to-morrow ? ” 

The Duke stirred. He felt that this would not do. 
One must speak up for those in high places, for an institution, 
for an ancestor, as it were. 

“Don’t be impertinent, Dunbar, or you'll dine up- 
stairs.” 

“How many pigeons were there ?” 

“What ?” 

“I said how many pigeons were there in the big drove 
that came over the Green Walk ? ” 

—* see them, my boy. Get the dog his dinner.” 


7a did anyone else develop it, Sir?” enquired the 
r. 

“What? The small-pox? By gad! I can’t tell you,” 
replied His Grace. 

The pale sun streamed through the long windows, slid 
across the spoons and salvers, gilded the Gainsboroughs 
and Raeburns, burnt with secret fire in the decanters and 


9 





turned the grapes to bubbles of green clouded glass. The 
Marquis made for the gunroom ; the Duke drained his port 
and whistled to the border terrier. In the library the 
tutor paused and threw a glance of vain appeal to the 
morocco editions of Surtees and Whyte Melville. 

The days seemed to stretch out to the crack of doom, 
like the show of kings in Macbeth; interminable days 
upon the blasted heath, in the company of a crowned 
child with a gun in his hand, a bloody child. One was 
neither a servant nor a guest. 

The pause for reflection and despair is brief. The 
Rolls is at the castle door. The footmen parade with 
mackintoshes, cartridge bags and shooting sticks. They 
button the Duke into his gaiters. 

The acrid scent of gunpowder haunts the November 
afternoon. The moss in the ride is harsh and crabbed 
with frost; ruts and hoof-marks are thinly glassed with 
ice. A cracking twig, a crunching footstep, the report of 
a gun, pluck at the taut silence and set the air vibrating 
with the whirr of wings. Above, the clouds ruffle their 
soft plumage, motionless as swans on a waveless lake of 
blue. The larches are bare, the firs a dark and glossy 
green. 

There is no wind to keep the pigeons low. They sweep 
in over the tree-tops in great droves and wheel away as 
their keen vision catches the glimmer of an upturned face 
on the clearing’s edge or at the crossing of two rides. 
Some fall. And after the thud and the last wild beating 
of wings, a few soft feathers, a few flecks of down, flutter 
gently to earth. Some must fall. Hampers have to be 
filled and despatched to charity sales; veteran gillies, 
indistinguishable from their masters, must instruct young 
noblemen to mark the flight of birds, like the augurs of 
Rome, to name the trees, to calculate the mutations of 
the wind, to destroy vermin, to stand silent, to shoot 
straight. 

Dunbar, so restless and difficult at his desk, at the butt 
showed himself alert and alive. The tutor, noting the 
metamorphosis, realised the animal delight gained by the 
sportsman’s training in eye and ear, the distinct and 
individual pleasures of the poet and the poacher, as it 
were. The sportsman is trained to tell a hawk from a 
hernshaw, to mark the slot of the deer, the droppings of 
the fox, to detect every rustle in the undergrowth. The 
smoky blue of far moors, the shadows on the stubble, the 
royal academy sunset skies are unseen, “ the ditties of no 
tone’ unheard. 

‘“* They’re no out of shot, my lord ; they’re high certainly, 
but they’re no out of shot.” 

‘“* I can’t hit the bloody things,”’ groaned the boy. “ Do 
you know, Mr. Luttrel, I and Uncle Pen and Daddy came 
up here one evening to have a lash at them—there was 
a high old gale—we got sixty-four—and another time at 
Tollerburn Forest, the third time I went out .. . Look 
now, here they come; keep down. . .” 

Luttrel steadied himself on the stream of reflection, 
assenting, enquiring, politely marvelling, while the boy’s 
talk ran happily on. The lines of childish discontent 
faded from the plump face and the spoilt expression turned 
to friendliness. 

Two hours all but five minutes. One hundred and 
fifteen minutes. The motor drive twelve minutes each way. 
Time 38.10. Remainder forty-three minutes. A cigarette 
now, a walk to the end of the covert, a cigarette again. 
Algebra, tea, Latin translation, squash racquets, dinner, 
Tristram Shandy, bed. The twenty-third day. 

Meanwhile there was the letter. 

Luttrel shifted his weight rather gingerly from the 
shooting-stick on to cold feet. 

“Well, I shall take a short stroll; explore a little.” 
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With casual step he disappeared among the firs. Once 
out of sight, his pace quickened. He struck down a side 
ride, as if towards some destination, vaulted a low wall, 
and did not halt until far out on the pale grassy upland 
among black-nosed sheep and whin bushes. The wood 
lay several hundred yards behind him. The gunshot 
had only a light crackling sound. 

I will send you The Agreeable Infidels. It is self-conscious 
at first, but witty, and when once you get past the shop-window, 
rather moving. Cal is Nigel, obviously. Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Girl. Wish fulfilment. I have written a little, mostly 
luscious description. Do you remember our walk to Maiden 
Castle and the golden tide of corn lapping the steep sides of the 
camp ? Lack of enthusiasm about the vallum and the foss. 
Darling, I have given in about Mark. Don’t be hurt, dearest, 
please. If you had been here, it might have been different. We 
are going to Sennon. 

You haven’t missed much at the ballet, except for social purposes ; 


and the Narcissi with shell buttonholes in the promenade. God ! 
your exile is grim. Mark will write. I think of you. I love you. 
Marcia. 


“If you had been here it might have been different.” 
Unfulfilled condition in the past. Exercise 24. Si adfuisses 
. . » Luttrel’s mind circled in the air without coming to 
rest. Maiden Castle. The green island camp and the 
gulls behind the plough. Lackeying the plough. He 
remembered hunting the phrase, purloining an emendation 
from Antony and Cleopatra. O, the sailing clouds, the 
whispering grasses and Dorsetshire flowing about that 
ancient mound. They had discussed not without casualties 
the selfishness of love. 

The mind ceases to hover and settles with folded wings. 

“I have given in about Mark.” 

Had not this possibility—no, certainty—been the secret 
agony of leaving London? It had galled like a flint in 
the heel of a shoe the first fortnight. No use to apply 
Mark’s gay parting as a salve to the sore. Mark preferred 
lying at the moment to frankness, or silence even. The 
desire to please was a need in him far more urgent than 
any intellectual love of truth. ‘ Marcia’s ruined herself, 
by cutting her hair off, in my eyes. I shan’t come to 
London, Peter, since you are banished.” In my eyes. 
Luttrel had been wretched enough even then to detect 
some artifice in the deliberate words. 

The light struck very low now. The sun rested un- 
certainly on a ridge of moor, caressing the withered grasses 
with a soft gleam, like candlelight shining on the hairs 
of a beloved head. Luttre] spudded a thistle and began 
to walk slowly back to the wood. He found himself 
wondering how much it hurt; why, in fact, it hurt less— 
much less ?—than he had foreseen. Nervously, tentatively, 
he let his imagination test the realisation, just as the 
tongue oscillates inevitably towards a hollow tooth. What 
drugs, what charms, what conjuration had been at work 
so as to deaden the sense that Marcia’s betrayal could be 
accepted without pain. In the security of those weeks 
of harvest he had desired and planned the meeting between 
the man he loved and the woman with whom he lived. 
Mark and Marcia; he had coupled their names with no 
absit omen. London had brought fear; Mark’s income, 
Mark’s ease of life, Mark’s confident, sometimes insolent 
grace counted for so much in London. It fascinates 
Marcia, Peter thought, just as it did me, but being a 
woman she will benefit more than I could. 

Am I hurt? But then am I Peter? Or a tutor? 
Is the tutor who “reads a chapter” before breakfast, 
who kneels and murmurs “ Let the words of our mouths 
and the meditations of our hearts be always acceptable 
in Thy sight, O Lord,” that Peter who read Hardy on the 
Dorsetshire hills? It is acting, not humbug. 
—not a hypocrite. 


droxperhs écpe 
I have been three weeks getting my 


soul into livery and now the last brass button has been 
done up, the last nail knocked into the coffin. 





—— 


His identity had been stolen away. His world hag 
suddenly become remote; the nil admirari, intellectual, 
post-war world, whose curiosity was infinite, whose sep. 
sibility well nigh hysterical; a world in which the smallest 
incident was at once agonising and absurd aii possessed 
of appalling significance. How remote, how unreal, 
Little Pretyman, for instance, in his Dufy dressing-gown, 
surrounded by Braques, exorcising ennui without avai] 
and clutching at modernity. Yet here nothing was boring, 
no repetitions were vain; health and wealth, birth and 
death were alone thought worthy of emotional interest 
and excitement. Now reality was confused and the 
world lost; his world and Marcia’s—but not Mark’s, 
‘Bloomsbury is so borné.” He could see Mark puffing 
cigarette smoke and gazing impatiently at the bare motion. 
less trees in the square. Mark thought that to talk to 
dock-hands and farmers and Jewish financiers and hear 
their life histories brought one in some mysterious way 
into closer touch with reality. How often each had 
protested, with a suspicion of envy, his belief in his own 
way of life as more real. It struck Peter that Mark would 
have filled the post of tutor far more happily than he, and, 
in addition, kept his identity unimpaired. But then he 
would always have remained a guest, would have asked 
easily and with understanding about the tenants and the 
black game, would have discussed without boredom sugar 
beet and the South African War. He would have departed 
as he came, unchanged, unbranded; but for Peter the 
atmosphere had been too strong, the structure too enduring 
and complete. Ultimately, too, this microcosmos recalled 
his childhood and his home. His parents would have 
recognised and reverenced it as a consummation in the 
grand style of the life which they had led and their fathers 
before them as squires and parsons in the west country. 

“TI am a tutor,” he concluded; “I have no friend, Ihave 
had no mistress. It doesn’t matter after all.” 

The Duke had joined the boy. They were preparing 
to move off. 

** Wonder what they’ve been feedin’ on.” 

He plucked away the soft feathers at the pigeon’s throat 
and with a neat flick of his fingers ripped up the skin. A 
small handful of acorns burst from the crop like bulls-eyes 
from a paper bag. Luttrel expressed suitable amazement. 
As they walked to the car the Duke spoke of the plantations, 
the Japanese larches and the lore of an old forester, now 
dead. Dunbar dragged behind, interrupting and inatten- 
tive. 

** What is it next hour, Mr. Luttrel ? ” 

** Algebra.” 

** What ?” 

“* Algebra.” 

“ Why ? 99 

** Well, it just is, you know.” 

** But we did Algebra yesterday.” 

“ Yes.”’ 

** You didn’t teach me anything.” 

** Then we must give extra time to it.” 

ee Who ? 39 ; 

“Get into the car, my boy, and don’t talk so much, 
said the Duke. 

Luttrel gazed at the darkening hedgerows. He had 4 
sudden vision of Marcia bending backwards like a bough, 
of locked struggling hands and Mark’s wide quivering 
lips laying a seal on her green eyes. The car swung into 
the main road and he peered back for a last glimpse of the 
wood. He felt painfully remote and ephemeral. 

The feudal system survives. The ancestral moors and 
forests spread as far as the eye can see. One cannot 
exist, much less escape. Here one man shall command 
where his father and grandfather commanded, and anothers 
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son and grandson shall serve where he has served. Even 
if the system falter or fail, the cycles of nature revolve 
eternally. The young noblemen scatter across the 
empire to deal with vermin in India and the Sudan; the 

‘lies have rheumatism and are buried, the coverts are 
let to Americans. Still the berries ripen, the fir-cones rot, 
the weasel streaks on the gasping rabbit’s trail. Still the 
firs emulously elbow one another and soar to the sun. 

In Luttrel’s mind the image of two bodies whose curves 
and colour were so familiar and so dear, burning and 
melting together, passed away. New sights shone from 
his memory ; a hare lightly cleaving the crude green billows 
of a turnip field; a retriever lolloping over a wall with a 
bright-plumed pheasant foaming from his black jaws; 
the moors richly dark like slabs of Christmas cake, beneath 
a coating of thin snow; and himself, an automaton, 
standing perpetually at attention beside a marquis, an 
ill-tempered child. GrorcE RyLanps. 


AFRICAN MOONRISE 


Tn wind with foetid muzzle sniffed its feast— 
The carrion town, which lulled its crowds to rest 
Like the sprawled carcase of some giant beast 
That hives the rustling larve in its breast. 


When the cold moon rose glinting from the fen 
And snailed its slime of fire along the hill, 
Insomnia, the Muse of angry men, 

To other themes had chid my faithless quill— 


But wide I flung the shutters on their hinges 
And watched the moon as from the gilded mire, 
Where the black river trails its reedy fringes, 
She fished her shadow with a line of fire. 


Against her light the dusty palms were charred, 
The frogs, her faithless troubadours, were still : 
Alone it seemed I kept my trusty guard 

Over the stone-grey silence of the hill. 


Till a starved mongrel, tugging at his chain, 

With fearful jerks, hairless and wide of eye, 

From where he crouched, a thrilling spear of pain, 
Hurled forth his Alleluia to the sky. 


Fierce tremors volted through his bony notches 
And shook the skirling bagpipe of his hide . . . 
Beauty has still one faithful heart who watches, 
One last Endymion left to hymn her pride! 


Sing on, lone voice—make all the desert ring ; 
My listening spirit kindles and adores. 
Such were my voice, if I had breath to sing, 
But mine should be a fiercer howl than yours ! 
Roy CAMPBELL. 


Art 
DRAWINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 


HERE is a pleasant feeling of intimacy about 
the exhibition of drawings and engravings 


by old masters now being held at the Twenty- 

One Gallery in Mill Street. The organisers have 
— the important fact that small pictures should 
seen in small quantities. In the case of etchings, 
engravings, and drawings which are not coloured, 
nothing becomes monotonous so soon as a crowded 
wall-full. The Mill Street show is interesting without 





being tiring; it gives the impression of a well-chosen 
private collection. 

Its most delightful, if less important feature, is a 
set of drawings from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries, to which the catalogue attaches no artists’ 
names. They are for the most part drawing-book 
sketches, hasty but of a complete competence, and 
evidently made for the artist’s own pleasure. On 
some unknown pilgrimage, or strolling casually into 
the country from his studio, he has rested by a stream 
and noted down the intricate tracery of the trees arched 
over it, or has sketched the sudden glimpse of some 
little town seen in the distance for the first time. 
Nearly all the subjects suggest a pause in wayfaring, 
when inspiration and a halt for rest are happily com- 
bined. 

The two Breughel drawings are also roadside notes, 
one a huddle of timbered village houses, and the other 
a train of market carts and cattle; they are obviously 
to be used for the background and incidentals of one 
of the elaborate scenes of Flemish life. The second 
is in itself a fine piece of work, besides being an inter- 
esting example of Breughel’s continuous industry in 
observation—the quality which makes him the most 
attractive master of pure realism, which by its very 
profusion, at the expense of the selective, keeps him 
an inspired copyist and just robs him of a place with 
the greatest. The two Tintoretto drawings have not 
much interest beyond their parentage. Barroccio’s 
“* Meeting of St. Elizabeth At the Virgin,” with its 
elongated figures and sense of open space, is a fine, 
dashing piece of composition, whose liveliness would 
probably have faded mto the empty pomp of theatrical 
scene-painting when it was transferred to canvas. 
The difference between the drawings and the paintings 
of Barroccio and his followers, excepting Salvator 
rm is the difference between the quick and the 
ead. 

From the placid gravity of the other Durers, it is 
a diversion to turn to the very early “ Le Violant,” 
showing as aged and fantastic a satyr as ever leapt 
in Arcady at grips with a portly dame of the Low 
Countries. It is, indeed, the charm of many of these 
old etchings that the imagination of the master, usually 
under severe restraint on his large sacred canvasses, 
is given free play in them; they are the painter’s 
holiday. Of the Rembrandts on view, the “Circum- 
cision in the stable” is easily the best, a wonderful 
piece of grouping and concentration in a small space, and 
full of that extraordinary power of clothing the familiar 
with divinity. The others, however, are banal. All 
his life Rembrandt was striving with his art. He had 
no safe level of success, but in both painting and etching 
was capable of abwsses as well as triumphant heights. 
The tyranny of a great name is a grave obstacle to 
real appreciation, and Rembrandt can well afford to 
stand the winnowing. 

The Mare Antonios, which include the rare Dido, 
are excellent examples. Here again, were it not for 
the medium of etching, a whole field of the imagination 
would have been lost, and the same remark applies to 
the Robettas. The “Tortures of Love” and the 
‘* Allegory of Abundance ” are two of the most enchant- 
ing things in the show, the one with its strange formal 
agony, and the other filled with grave merriment. The 
flower-vase which forms the sunshade of Lady Habundia 
is a particularly pleasing invention. Some day a book 
should be written, which might be called “ The Escape 
from the Altar-Piece,”’ on the survival of the classical 
myth in Italian art. Now rising to the tremendous 
majesty of Signorelli’s “‘ Pan,” at other times tenuous 
as in these delicious Robettas, the survival of the pagan 
side by side with the overwhelming preponderance 
of the Christian theme would be well worth following. 

T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


FEW weeks ago I discussed upon this page Mr. 
Van Wyck Brooks’s admirable book on Henry 
James, unfortunately as yet unprocurable in 
England. (The Pilgrimage of Henry James. Dutton and 
Co., New York.) Messrs. Cape have just published another 
book by him, Emerson and Others (9s.). I recommend it, 
though I know many who will turn any page on which 
the name of Emerson occurs. His tender idealism, the 
benign didactic loftiness of his tone, that still serenity 
which smiles upon evil as “ undeveloped good ” and passes 
over difficulties, are miles away from the prevalent moods 
of the present day. There is no great Victorian preacher 
on whose behalf it would be more hopeless to start a cult ; 
indeed, any critic who lights Emerson’s candle now is 
in danger of extinguishing his own. But what do our 
little farthing dips matter! One thing is certain: Emerson 
wrote so well that he will reappear before other courts 
for judgment. His philosophy may seem to this generation 
mere morosophy; his candid detachment irritating ; 
his purity too crystalline to be true; his culture the kind 
most irritating to modern artists— 


In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo— 


his pretty fancies (butterflies incased in little glittering 
blocks of ice) at once too intellectual and too homely to 
merit admiration ; yet return he must. Such is the reward 
of writing well. Style alone gives this privilege of appealing 
from one generation to another, of winning a fresh hearing 
for ideas, though they be repeatedly turned down. 


* * * 


Only last week it was again borne in on me how fatal 
it is to fail in style. If wind and weather are propitious, 
a leaky ship may deliver its cargo on its first voyage— 
the short one to the author’s contemporaries ; but on the 
next, the freight will go inevitably to the bottom. I was 
reminded last week of this fact by attempting for the 
best part of two hours to read Bailey’s Festus. I had 
just heard a line quoted from it, “ Genius is a zigzag 
lightning in the brain,” and, as readers of this page must 
have gathered, it is my delight to discover merit in forgotten 
authors. I took Festus up to bed. Festus (you will 
be surprised to hear that Bailey lived until 1902) appeared 
in 1889 and reached its eleventh edition in 1889. It was 
an attempt to write another Faust, and it was received 
with a tornado of applause; even Rossetti read and 
reread it with relish in 1848. Here, then, was one of 
those figures who seem all the more dead because once 
they were so much alive. Dead notorieties! I have a 
peculiar tenderness for them. The faint murmur of their 
fame—listen !—is sad as the sound of far-off cheering. 
There is, it is true, some satisfaction in observing that the 
hubbub of false fame dies down at last to silence, and 
that oblivion sometimes scatters her poppy discreetly ; 
yet, for my part, when one of these stentorian shades 
rises before me, dumb at last, but with, so I fancy, a 
hungrier eye than ever, I feel for him a sympathy I should 
have certainly denied him as a contemporary. Living, 
he was perhaps a nuisance, with his path-clearing stride 
which shoved better men aside; but now, poor wispy 
ghost, all the world walks through him without even knowing 
he is there. You may be sure, therefore, that I gave Bailey 
an attentive and indulgent trial. Fervour, impetuosity, 


conviction—the poor ghost had undoubtedly been a prophet 
with a burning desire to speak upon the highest, deepest 
themes. But, what fustian! 


What poor emaciated yet 


— 


convulsive diction! Hardly a decent line! A work from 
henceforth and for evermore, unreadable! Festus had 
foundered and would never float again, for Bailey was 
without art or style. It may be a long time before earnest 
lovers lend each other, as they used to do, Emerson's 
Essays, each hoping that the other would mark the same 
passages ; but they are seaworthy. Emerson could write, 
* + * 


Mr. Wyck Brooks’s method is one at present in 
favour: the picturesque, indirect method of criticism, 
In six short pieces he gives us a vivid notion of Emerson’s 
personality and of the idyllic Concord of the ’thirties ang 
*forties. We breathe that fine, thin air of hope and mild 
endeavour ; we share those innocent transcendental carni- 
vals of intimacy and aspiration in woods still fresh and 
pastures new, at which Emerson learnt to speak with gaiety, 
authority and directness to those who wished to lead the 
life of the spirit. We recognise, too, in these pages the truth 
of Carlyle’s description of Emerson himself, “ a gymnoso- 
phist sitting on a flowery bank.”” Then comes the rush of 
earnest cranks to Concord, so sadly embarrassing the 
sage, who had preached that “ Every man is potentially 
a man of genius ” and taught that we must look upon our 
individual insight as our one infallible guide, though it bid 
us go one way to-day and the opposite to-morrow, 
Dismayed by such narrow follies he slips away. And then, 
the long period of perambulation and “ orating”—a 
method of earning a living so dangerous to sincerity, from 
the perils of which only a sylph-like nature, such as his, 
could successfully disentangle itself. All this is told, not 
without humour, but without the conscious simper of 
superior wit, nowadays so lamentably common in biography 
and criticism. Emerson is a typical example of “ the once 
born”; of those natures more lovely than useful to their 
fellow-men, who being without passions have never felt 
the need of conscience, will or compromise, and have 
attained, without struggle, a peace which others have won at 
a great price and barely hold. To the strugglers and to the 
matter-of-fact they necessarily appear light and flimsy. 
But to the detached imaginative, the mild auroral glitter 
of the light they shed on life, though not warm and fructify- 
ing, will seem as beautiful as it is rare. Mr. Santayana, who 
thinks most things and books exceedingly unimportant, 
has devoted an essay to Emerson. I remember when I 
first read it in Poetry and Religion I was surprised that he 
should have singled out Emerson for discourse. Yet now 
I see it was natural and proper in that philosopher to rate 
him high, above systematic idealists. For Emerson in his 
disjointed, haphazard way (he has no claim to be considered 
a philosopher) is an unconscious exponent of the art of 
making the imagination to play round the facts of life 
without engaging too seriously the convictions. 


* * * 


His contemporaries were fond of comparing him with 
Carlyle—Lowell, in his Fable for Critics, contrasts them 
neatly : 

C. gives nature and God his own fits of the blues, 

And rims commonsense things with mystical hues— 

E. sits in a mystery calm and intense, 

And looks coolly around him with sharp commonsense ; 
C. shows you how everyday matters unite 

With the dim transdiurnal recesses of night— 

While E. in a plain preternatural way, 

Makes mysteries matters of mere every day. 


* * * 


Mr. Wych Brooks also writes a sound essay upon Herman 
Melville, and includes in his book an interesting article 
upon the literary life in America at the present time. He 
is certainly among the best of American critics. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE GREAT IMPATIENT 


at his Zenith, By Davi Atec WILson. 
Paul. 15s. 

It is rather hard to understand why Mr. Wilson chose the 
title he did for this volume of his great panoramic life of Carlyle. 
The years 1845-1853 which are covered, represent, to most of 
ys, anything but Carlyle’s zenith: they might be called the 
doldrums, out of which that gallant ship issued only to lose 
itself in the laborious and unfruitful seas and coves of Frederic 
the Great. This book might have been called Carlyle at his 
nadir, or the hero-worshipper in search of a hero—for it is a 
record of the time in his life when he was given, as it were, his 
jast chance of examining seriously his own prejudices, his own 
principles, and refused to take it. He avoided more and more 
not only the society of those with whom he disagreed ; but 
he encouraged in himself (or did nothing to discourage) the 
habit of summary and severe judgment on men whom he could 
not understand, movements he had not studied, and great 
historical events—such as the rise of Jesuitism—of which he 
did not even pretend to grasp the significance. This may 
seem harsh, but it is a criticism which can be supported by 
Carlyle’s own words, which not even Mr. Wilson’s devoted 
discipleship can soften into serenity or even, at times, into 
sense. He is not even reasonably consistent in his whimsies. 
He goes on admiring Burns (‘* from the debris of Robert Burns 
a thousand Wordsworths might have been made”); but 
when Leigh Hunt and John Hunter defended the great name of 
Petrarch against his violent attacks, all Carlyle can say is: 

there is one son of Adam who has no sympathy with his weak, 

washy twaddle about another man’s wife. I cast it from me as 
so much trash, unredeemed by any quality that speaks to my heart 
and soul. 

As he dismissed Petrarch, so he can dismiss Keats : 


Keats is a miserable creature hungering after sweets he cannot 
get: going about saying, ““I am so hungry. I should so like 
something pleasant.” . . . The kind of man Keats was gets ever 
more horrible to me. Force of hunger for pleasure of every kind, 
and want of all other force—such a soul, it would once have been 
very evident, was a “chosen vessel of Hell” ; and truly for ever 
there is justice in that feeling. At present we try to love and 
pity, and even worship such a soul. . . . There is perhaps no clearer 
evidence of our universal immorality and cowardly untruth than 
such sympathies. 

Or, again, he writes, Shelley 

is a poor creature, who has said or done nothing worth a serious 

man’s being at the trouble of remembering ... he has always 

seemed to me an extremely weak creature ; a poor thin, spasmodic, 
hectic, shrill and pallid being. 
Or again, of Coleridge : 

Whatever Coleridge has written is vague and purposeless, and 
intrinsically cowardly, and for the most part is quite forgotten 
in these times. . . . Coleridge was a poor, greedy, sensual creature, 
who could not keep from the laudanum bottle, though he knew 
it would destroy him. 

It is not with any idea of refuting these judgments that they 
are quoted. It is necessary to consider them for the light 
which they throw on Carlyle’s failure to come to grips with 
his own failings. In a way he had by now become the victim 
of his hero-worshipping theory. He had been forced to strain 
his idea of the hero in order to find suitable men for the different 
toles of prophet, king, poet, and so on; and he pushes into 
oblivion the conviction he must have that no man is really fit 
for the position he assigns to his heroes. Yet in the effort to 
keep up the idols of his worship, he deliberately belittles other 
men, often of equal eminence with those whom he has en- 
shrined. There is also, I think, another explanation of the 
trelevant ferocity of his attacks on contemporaries or great 
men of the past. He is not only annoyed at mankind's failure 
to rise to heroic heights ; he has all the time, subdued, muffled, 
more than half-strangled, an old education from which he would 
fain free his soul and mind. It is no accident that, in the 
index to this volume, the references under Jesus Christ exceed 
ten times or more those of any other historical character except 
those on whom Carlyle was working. Carlyle was haunted by 
the hero of Calvary : and he would not examine his conscience 
or his mind on the meaning of the persistence in his memory 
of that familiar shadow. Many men, before and since, have 
lived happy and useful lives without any conscious reference 
to Jesus Christ ; but this was not possible to Carlyle. It is 
a2 unresolved puzzle why, first, he was so afraid of examining 
the ian influence ; and secondly, why, being afraid, he, 
who was ordinarily courageous, yielded to so foolish a tyranny. 


Kegan 


Mr. Wilson says, without apparently suspecting at all the 
implications of the remark, “‘ Theology he would never debate 
with professional Christians”; he mentions one occasion on 
which Carlyle broke his rule, and quotes Carlyle’s own very 
ingenuous account of what happened. It was after a dinner- 
party at which were present Thirlwall, one of the ablest minds 
in the Church at that time, Trench, Dean of Westminster, 
the Stanleys, and others. Carlyle writes in a letter : 

I made a dreadful onslaught on What shall I say ? properly 
the Church—in the presence of Trench and the Bishop. Trench 
affected to be very busy reading, and managed extremely well. 
The Bishop was also grand and rationally manful, intrinsically 
agreeing with almost everything I said. Poor Simeon, a gentleman 
in search of a religion, sate stupent in the whirlwind of heterodox 
hail, and seemed to feel if his head were on his shoulders. 

This was in 1851, when Carlyle was fifty-six years of age. 
It says much for his simplicity and incurable boyishness that 
he could write so naive a triumph about the discretion of Trench, 
and the kind worldly-wisdom of Thirlwall. It never seems 
to have entered his head that some people would not argue 
with him because they found him so opinionated, so truculent, 
so unreasonable, and at bottom so really stupid, that they refused 
to waste their time. His own refusal to discuss theology with 
“‘ professional Christians,” in Mr. Wilson’s quaint phrase, 
sprang from quite different motives. Only.men of the very 
strongest intellectual force and the deepest imagination can, 
after they have reached maturity, risk the torment of following 
a line of thought which may force them to retract old ideas 
and to confess that their philosophy has been based on an 
illusion; Carlyle had not that power. How obstinately he 
could cling to his own idolatries is shown—though Mr. Wilson 
does not see it—in the long interview recorded by Holman 
Hunt, when the painter showed him his picture “ The Light of 
the World.” He had long ago decided, in those words of his 
which he spoke to Browning in front of the great crucifix at 
Dieppe, “ Ah, poor fellow, your part is played out”; and 
he revolted against Hunt’s idea of a living, reigning Christ. 
So he denounced the picture and the painter in violent and 
unmeasured terms; and when Hunt intervened, what happened ? 

“I tried here,” writes Holman Hunt, “to declare that I did 
firmly believe in the idea that I had painted more than anything 
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I saw with my natural eyes, and that I could prove from his writings 

that he also did; but he raised his voice well-nigh to a scream, 

and Mrs. Carlyle, standing behind, put up her emphatic finger 
and shook her head, signing to me. 

He could not risk having his unbelief disturbed ; and in a 
pathetic way this elderly Scot wanted to be able to patronise 
Jesus Christ, and so take his revenge on the religion which he 
had rejected. From a certain sentimental, practical Christianity 
Carlyle never quite freed himself, and he said some shrewd 
and some beautiful things about Jesus: but directly he met 
the Christian religion as a power, especially as an organised 
power, he was terrified and angry, and the source of his terror 
and his anger may be found here—Christianity, especially in its 
Catholic form, is a complete contradiction of his theory of 
heroes and of the heroic. 

His obsession with the heroic over and over again perverts 
his judgment. It is the source of his attitude to the 
negro problem. It was the reason that his trip to Ireland with 
Gavan Duffy, which should have given him the opportunity 
of his life, was after all only a magnificent failure. And, as is 
recorded in this volume, it ended in his determination to spend 
years and years of energy and patience on the task of writing 
the life of that sorriest of heroes, Frederic of Prussia. There 
is no sign in all his writing about Frederic that Carlyle realised 
that he was celebrating a man who marked the end of an old 
epoch, was merely the last of the old kind of kings; that 
Frederic had no message and very little meaning, as a man of 
affairs, for anyone who comes after him. To-day we can still 
take an interest other than purely historical in Frederic because 
of his friendship with Voltaire; but Carlyle reluctantly began 
to see something in Voltaire—who was as definitely a pioneer 
in his day,as Erasmus in his—perhaps because he was Frederic’s 
friend. It is true Carlyle has his doubts about this last hero, 
who reduces his whole gospel of hero-worship to nonsense. 

I continue to read books about Vater Fritz, gaining little new 
love for the man. 

He praises him for veracity, not seeing, what he would have 
seen so clearly in another man, that veracity is no virtue if 
the whole soul and character is fixed in a fundamentally 
untrue attitude to the universe. In his dealing with Frederic, 
as in many other matters, Carlyle suffered from that duality 
in his soul which makes his work so perplexing, and so much 
of his thought valueless. Inconsistency of opinion matters 
little; but Carlyle continually exhibited inconsistency of 
purpose and conviction. He will declare to Blackie that Goethe 
could not be in sympathy with Luther “ since Luther was a 
savage, and Goethe anything but that” ; 
he kisses Luther’s writing table declaring “ there is no more 
sacred spot in the whole earth for me to stand upon than this,” 
and performs this relic-worship only a week after a visit to 
Cologne Cathedral where he vented his rage at “the sight 
of those impious charlatans doing their so-called ‘ worship’ 
there—a true devil-worship, if ever there was one.” Here is a 
character at war with itself, uncertain, impulsive, bigoted and 
drifting. The fixed points in his character are as firm, however, 
in these years as ever: there was a great tenderness in Carlyle 
(let any who doubt read the letter to Leigh Hunt on his auto- 
biography), and he is always willing to help anyone who really 
wants to work. He himself took to work as a drug; it is a 
fine way of stifling obstinate questionings. 

R. Ex.is RosBerrs. 


THE RELATION OF FICTION 
TO LIFE 


Messages. By Ramon FERNANDEZ. Translated by MONTGOMERY 
BELGIon. Cape. Qs. 

The question whether or not a work of fiction should be 
designed to exert a “‘ moral” influence first became acute with 
the publication of La Nouvelle Héloise. It is true, people inter- 
ested in such matters discussed and compared the attitudes to- 
wards life of Richardson and Fielding, but it was Rousseau who 
fired the train that was to sputter on through the nineteenth 
century and eventually to explode in Tolstoy’s What is Art? 
That book was provoked by the Art-for-Art’s-sake movement, 
equally extreme, of the fin-de-siécle group in France and England. 
Now, such a radical division of opinion on so important a topic 
cannot remain unresolved, and many attempts have been made 
to resolve it ; the latest, and one of the most delicate and subtle 
solutions is provisionally outlined in this book. 

It is necessary to insist on the word “ provisionally,” for 
M. Fernandez’s cautiously undogmatic criticism is combined with 


and a year later 





nee 


appeals to completely worked-out principles. The book consists 
of a long preliminary essay, ** Of Philosophic Criticism,” followeg 
by studies of Balzac, Stendhal, Conrad, Meredith, 
Newman, and a few other writers. These authors have been 
selected with a view to bringing out M. Fernandez’s ideas, 
which makes the book an impressive and stimulating contribution 
to the theory of fiction. 

The preliminary essay concludes with a passage which sums 
up the author’s leading idea: 

They (the essays) are all intended to establish that the creation 
of life and of the material for thought, whether imaginary or real, 
must obey the same laws, and that it is possible to expose the 
sophisms of those who claim to suppress the creative share, whether 
of the will, of the imagination, or of the intelligence, in the affirma. 
tion of existence. 

This passage, read in conjunction with an earlier one in the 
same essay, will throw light upon his leading idea : 

- + « The analysis of a technique will appear in this criticism 

as the graphology, not of an individual character—which would be 

absurd—but of an ideal will, of an attitude in the face of life, of g 

spiritual effort. 

The best English exposition of this new “ middle ” position 
towards works of art is Mr. I. A. Richards’ Principles of Literary 
Criticism; M. Fernandez deals only with literature; but he so 
far agrees with Mr. Richards, that the purpose of art is neither 
** pure pleasure,” “* significant form,” or “ esthetic emotion” 
(to name a few of the catchwords of the art-for-art’s-sake school); 
nor, on the other hand, a sort of sermon or moral discourse, 
Literary art, according to M. Fernandez, is the means whereby 
the reader is enabled to use, in contemplative action, every 
faculty he possesses, and to discover the potentialities of his own 
being in every department of conscious life. 

The fundamental fact to be faced is that the novelist’s art 
cannot be a pure art, and that any attempt to make in fictiona 
** pure ” work of art—in the sense that a Cézanne landscape ora 
Mozart symphony may be loosely so described—must necessarily 
fail. The material with which the novelist works makes it 
impossible for the reader to “* stand outside ’’ the work in the 
same way as the observer may be said to “ stand outside” a 
picture. A novel cannot pretend to the disinterested, static 
attitude which music and the graphic arts are able to assume 
with some show of success ; for a novel, whatever its subject 
or method, deals in the stuff of life as it is known to the person 
to whom it is communicated. It must therefore be received, 
not passively (like a sweet or a bunch of flowers), but actively, 
as an influence on the movement of his inner life—and, with what 
M. Fernandez calls “* the conjugated efforts of all our faculties.” 
From this it follows that a novel, to succeed, must imply a view 
of life: that is to say, it must communicate the solution of a 
phase in the spiritual life of the writer in such a way that the 
corresponding life of the reader is thereby enriched. This effect 
is obviously different from that of the moral discourse, which 
impinges upon the consciousness like a football, either breaking 
violently in or else merely rebounding helplessly—neither of 
which effects have anything to do with art. The effect of the 
novel should be not to collide with our consciousness, but, by 
becoming part of it, to modify its trajectory. 

These facts were fully recognised (implicitly or explicitly) 
throughout the nineteenth century, which for this reason pro- 
duced the greatest novels we possess. Any of its leading novel- 
ists, we suppose, would have subscribed to M. Fernandez, when 
he says: 

A purely formal art recalls those stage swaggerers who perform 
daring deeds only when the enemy is not there. It degenerates 
into the hackneyed even more quickly than academic art, and one 
cannot see how in any case it can avoid being brought to grief by 
the decorative. There is in every masterpiece all the absorption 
and strong silence of spiritual concentration. It must never be 
forgotten that artistic creation is, in its way, knowledge. 

“To be brought to grief by the decorative ” is one of the worst 
fates that can befall a serious novelist; one which those in 
search of that myth a pure art of fiction, often experience, 
when they write English as if it were a dead language and 
produce conceit after conceit which alight on our consciousness 
like thistledown. ‘ 

Such substitutes for art are easy enough to recognise, but 
others the marks of original sin are so much effaced as to escape 
notice for a time. Perhaps the most useful example of this 
kind is the A la Recherche du Temps Perdu of Marcel Proust, in 
most respects the most exquisite and original novel of our time— 
a fact which M. Fernandez, while attacking it, does not think of 
denying. It is always a little difficult, in attacking the premises 
of a writer whose work we admire and enjoy, to keep before 
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Arnold Bennett 


in the Evening Standard. 


“TI must mention Miss Helen 
Waddell’s Wandering Scholars as a 
book quite outstanding in the season. 
It is not often that works of scholar- 
ship can justifiably be called ‘ jolly.’ 
It held me. 















“The Wandering Scholars recreates 
the Dark Ages, and in so doing deprives 
them of their traditional sinister 
adjective. The Dark Ages may have 
been dirty, but with the Wandering |= 
Scholars flitting brightly around they 
could not have been dark. 
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the reader's mind the fact of our admiration and enjoyment. 
The worship of Proust has of late reached such a height that 
any criticism of him is received with protest, as if it were a whole- 
sale condemnation. M. Fernandez has incurred this risk, but 
no careful reader of his pages can accuse him either of unfairness 
or of failing to appreciate Proust. In the description of the 
reactions of his sensibility to the world Proust is acknowledged 
as a supreme master. It is his estimate of those reactions that 
seems to M. Fernandez fundamentally wrong. For the deadly 
fault of Proust’s work—ultimately all the more obvious for the 
marvellous range of its vision—is that it does not “erect a 
hierarchy of values, and it does not manifest, from its opening 
to its conclusion, any spiritual progress.”” Such a lack is seen 
to be the necessary result of the assumption that man is as a 
cloud, caught together at one moment, at another dispersed, 
then again reassembled in an unrecognisably different shape. 
That this is not so, should be emphasised with all the force 
which the experiences of the human soul can muster. If it were 
true, then, as Proust thought, our feelings could never be 
guaranteed: that is to say, we should not be able to test the 
genuineness of any particular sentiment by reference to the basic 
principle of our nature which produced it. Our tune would have 
no accompaniment, so that we could not tell whether a certain 
note was part of a major or of a minor chord. 

Now, anyone should be able to deny this theory out of hand ; 
Proust’s inability to do so was due to the fact that his sensibility 
got the better of him. He became, so to speak, hypertrophied, 
and produced a work in which life is seen ‘‘embalmed in sensi- 
bility ” : 

The great weakness of Proust’s work, so splendid in many respects, 
is that everything is brought back in it to the lowest common 
denominator of a passive sensibility which manifests no index of 
maturity, that the field of our vision is obstructed in it by an ego 
larger t life-size which the most lucid analysis fails to render 


transparent. 

Such a way of conceiving life makes that trivial sense of propor- 
tion inevitable which ruins so many of Proust’s best passages. 
When sensibility becomes hypertrophied it must blind the 
patient (which Proust in every sense was) to everything but 
an unending series of purely temporary foregrounds, each 
one of which seems in turn of equal importance. Thus, in 
Proust’s world, love, death and jealousy loom no larger than 
the exact nuance of tone in Mme. de Guermantes’ voice as 
she greets Proust on his entry into her drawing-room. Such a 
state of affairs must mean that there is something radically 
wrong with the author’s vision. The type of rationalism which 
pretends “ that all that is real in the statue is the material 
with which it is made ’’ does not so much explain life as explain 
it away ; and, far from enlarging our mental horizon, restricts it. 
With great acuteness M. Fernandez at this point contrasts 
Proust with Meredith, ‘“‘ whose world,” he says: 

is not an illusion any more than Proust’s: at any moment its 

psychic existence and breadth may be verified ; only it cannot be 

given to a passive sensibility . . . 

And then follows the dictum, quoted at the beginning of this 
review as summing up the author’s point of view, that “ under- 
standing of a work of art can only be attained by the conjugated 
efforts of all our faculties,”—an effort which it is the duty of 
the serious novelist to impose upon his reader. 

M. Fernandez’s remarks on construction (p. 181) contain 
the germ of the disastrous romantic fallacy that an artificial 
form should not be substituted for the “ living construction of 
life,” which is an apology for the chaotic literature that com- 
municates nothing at all; and occasionally one has an uncom- 
fortable feeling that M. Fernandez has a weakness for the 
surréaliste view of art as a sort of auto-psychoanalysis. But 
in spite of these defects this book is a solid and intellectually 
nourishing criticism. 

The translation is wretched. M. Fernandez is not an easy 
author to translate. His sentences are long and involved, his 
meaning often intricate, but it could be—must indeed be— 
better done than this. What are we to make of the following 
passage, for instance? 

Impressionism, precisely, gives names to “somethings,” dis- 
some from others by notations and variations of move- 

ment and rhythm ; it analyses each line which had appeared simple, 
and shows it to be composed of divergent schemes, each set which 
had appeared single and reveals its hitherto secret multiplicity ; 


through making sensible the parts of objects which before it we did 
not ge ye impressionism ——r their individuality, and 
thereby the unity of any such object, its very existence, is com- 
promised. 


It is constantly necessary to refer to the original text to get at 
M. Fernandez’s meaning. So important a book of criticism is 
worthy of a lucid translation. 


E. 8. W. 


——e 





WRITERS AND READERS 


The Shaping of English Literature. By Amy Cruse. Ha 
7s. 6d. —_ 

The title of this book, claiming that it discusses “‘ the readers’ 
share in the development of the forms of English literature,” 
raised in our minds a certain malicious hope. We had lo 
wished that writers might be made to realise how small a portion 
of their works is really theirs, so that their vanity might be 
diminished. No writer is the originator of his own thoughts : 
they come blowing in to him from the air around him. His 
best phrases are pilferings from the market-place, and his very 
“genius” is stolen from a million influences, and does little 
more than integrate the infinitesimal contributions made to it 
from the minds of others. He is a fly upon the wheel, yet he 
boasts. Every book ought to be signed “‘ Everyman”; and 
those old authors alone were honest who left their works 
anonymous, so that they have to be ascribed not to a man 
but to a century or a school. 

We still looked forward, therefore, to a history of literature 
in which the share of the hearers or readers should receive its 
due appraisal, and in which the so-called authors should be 
reduced to their proper dimensions. Just as we hope for a 
cricket-report in which the “‘ century ” will be set down to the 
account, not of the batsman but of the groundsman, to whom it 
was due that there were no “ shooters,” so we hoped for a history 
in which we should have, not Homer, but the society which made 
the epic possible, and called forth the poet’s genius ; not Swift, 
but the common sailors, the intriguing politicians, the 
courtiers, in fact the whole atmosphere which is the breath of 
Gulliver. Such a history, if only it could be written, would be the 
most popular book in the world ; for it would be the vanity 
of us readers that would be tickled, and we should feel ourselves, 
for a moment, “ men of wit.’”’ At first we fancied that such a 
history had been Mrs. Cruse’s design ; and, though the attempt 
was bound to fail, it would have been a failure worth many scores 
of ** low successes.”” She certainly started out to show that the 
old “* scop ” was but a reed played on by the society round him; 
that Beowulf was composed by a raiding, adventurous, heroic 
age; that Roland was made by the whole era of dawning 
chivalry ; and later she tries to show that the novel was the 
creation not of Richardson and Fielding, but of a period from 
which Richardsons and Fieldings were bound to arise. From 
time to time, however, she forgets her purpose, or at any rate 
fails to give it due prominence. 

Partly, we think, this is due to an uncertainty as to the 
exact audience she wishes to address. Much of the work is 
written in an easy, light, and pleasant style, and the substance 
is of the same kind : so much so that we can imagine few books 
more likely to stimulate intelligent young people. The excel- 
lently-chosen illustrations, again, though familiar to the student, 
will certainly attract the beginner; and the “ imaginary 
conversations,” the invented scenes in Button’s or Will’s, 
the “‘ additions” to Fanny Burney’s journals, have all an 
undoubted charm. But to the scholar they convey nothing; 
while, if really meant for the general reader, they do not give 
enough. For instance, what is the use of a page of Beowulf 
or of the Lindisfarne Gospels without at least a translitera- 
tion ? What beginner knows the meaning of rape in Chaucer's 
lines to Adam Scriveyn (p. 59), or can tell who Boece (misprinted, 
by the way, Bocce) was? Similarly, on p. 165, ‘‘ How call you this 
romance ? Cleone is his name ”—here the young reader should 
be told that his means ifs : and (p. 233), it would be as well to 
explain to whom Bolingbroke referred when he gave Booth, 
who played Cato, fifty guineas for defending the cause of liberty 
so well against “ a perpetual dictator.” Every scholar knows the 
answer; but if the book is for scholars there is no need for & 
note explaining “‘ Hick the hakeney-man ” (p. 34), or “ meyney” 
(p. 92), or ** the underne of the day ” (p. 95). 

There are a few small errors. In some of the fancy-scenes, 
anachronisms (perhaps deliberately) are introduced. In speaking 
of the English invasions of the sixth century, it is desirable to 
avoid the use of the word Norseman (p. 9), a name now inseparably 
associated with the later raids from 787 onwards. What is the 
meaning of “the monasteries of Whitby and Streonesalh "? 
(p. 28). Whitby is but the Danish name of the Anglian 
Streoneshalh. When Milton wrote Eikonoklastes (p. 198), be 
was not “ nearly forty” but close on forty-one: nor was it 0 
1640 that the Long Parliament required its officers to sign the 
Solemn League and Covenant (p. 191): for it had then 20 
officers, and there was as yet no Solemn League and Covenant to 
be signed. The statement that no novel of outstanding 
was published between Cecilia and Waverley ignores at least 
Maria Edgeworth (p. 274); and the possibility that Shamela 
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National Gallery 
Sir Charles Holmes 


Now Ready. Vol. III. 
France and England 


This volume, which completes Sir Charles Holmes’ 
great work, is in some respects the most interesting 
of the three, dealing as it does not only with the 
classic art of both countries, but also with the work of 
modern painters. 


With 100 Plates (4 in colour) illustrating 117 
subjects. 25s. net. 


Ready Thursday next, Sept. 15th. 
Ruskin’s 
“Modern Painters” 
Abridged and Edited by 


A. J. Finberg 


The nineteenth century’s most important contribution 
to the study of pictorial art is here presented, reduced 
to reasonable compass, and annotated for present-day 
readers. 


24 illustrations. 10s. net. 


The Approach to Painting 
Thomas Bodkin 


. . It matters not who you are, you are bound 
to be stimulated by this book. He writes 
admirably; he is always interesting. He does help.” 
Mr. Arnotp Bennett in The Evening Standard. 


With 24 plates. 7s. 6d. net. 


My Best Games of Chess 


from 1908 to 1923 


A. Alekhin 


“Without doubt one of the finest chess-books ever 
written.”—Field. “Every student or lover of the 
game should secure this book.”—IIlustrated London 
News. “ Most valuable.”—Evening Standard. 

Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ 


OTHER NOTABLE CHESS BOOKS. 


“ Messrs. Bell hold a foremost place as publishers of 
chess books in our language.”—New STATESMAN. 


Capablanca’s “Chess Fundamentals.” 1. 6d. net. 





Capablanca’s “ My Chess Career. 6d. net. 
Lasker’s “Chess Strategy.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Du Mont’s “Elements of Chess.” 7s. 6d. net. 


SUPREME THE WORLD OVER. 


Webster’s New 


International Dictionary 


“A library in itself,” for its 2,700 pages hold the 
quintessence of the world’s knowledge. Over 450,000 
Defined terms. 6,000 Illustrations. 


Price, one Volume, bound Buckram, 65s. net. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 
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York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 
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Ist Edition Exhausted 

2nd Edition Exhausted 

3rd Edition Exhausted 

4th Edition Called for 

5th Edition at Press 
“ONE OF THE NEW NOVELS OF OUR 
TIME THAT WILL LIVE.”—Daily Mail. 


YOUNG 
ORLAND 


By the HON. HERBERT ASQUITH 
7/6 net. 

* Certainly one of the best novels of the year .. - 

if not indeed the best . . .” Daily Mail. 

“Told with admirable restraint and notable distinc- 

tion of style . . . like some of Conrad’s best 

work, has the rare quality of seeming greater in 

retrospect . Apart from its high merits . . 

the war scenes are among the best that have been 

written.” Daily Telegraph. 

“The characters are wonderfully alive, thoroughly 

convincing - + Rachel, the hero-mother, is a 

sparkling romantic figure fully wey.< of a awed in 

Meredith’s gallery of women . . ng 

Standard. 

“Far above the average .” Observer. 


“A finely considered piece of work, full of sensitive 


judgment, of quiet humour and pathos ° 
Liverpool Post. 


YOU CANNOT FAILTO ENJOY THIS NOVEL 
Send post card for Autumn List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 
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JOURNAL OF 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


Edited by JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY. 7/6 net 


Spectator: “Here is a book which is beyond the art and 
science of a critic. It is a heart-searing document, written in 
heightened moments by a rare creature inspired by genius and 
disease to acute vision. ° hat an artist this woman 
was; conscious and sensitive in every fibre of her multiple self! 
It is a life-widening experience to read the small amount of 
writing which time allowed her to bequeath to posterity.” 


Five Books of Stories by KATHERINE MANSFIELD : 
BLISS - - - - - 5/- 
THE DOVES’ NEST - «+ 5/- 
THE GARDEN PARTY - - 5/- 
SOMETHING CHILDISH - 6/- 
IN A GERMAN PENSION -_ 6/- 
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THE HOTEL 


By ELIZABETH BOWEN. 7/6 net 


Westminster Gazette: “ Miss Elizabeth Bowen very skilfully 
extracts all the fun out of the situations and her main char- 
acters are well drawn. . - This is an extremely witty and 
clever first novel, and it deserves a warm welcome.” 


TOPSY TURVY 


By VERNON BARTLETT. 10/- net 


Manchester Guardian: “‘ Mr. Bartlett’s stories are so full of 
vital human interest, so heartening even in their tragedy, and 
so intermixed with gaicty and tears. . . . is intimate ex- 
perience of post-war Europe - gives to his fiction the 
stamp of fact heightened and “made significant by a sensitive 
imagination.” 


THE ETERNAL PAST 


By G. F. BRADBY. 5/- net 
THE ROWFOREST PLOT 

By A. R. WEEKES 7/6 net 
THE SUN IN SPLENDOUR 

By THOMAS BURKE. 7/6 net 
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Andrews was by Fielding himself is passed over. That the 
fame of Tom Jones is wider than that of Clarissa (p. 256) is a 
matter of doubtful opinion. 

We think that Mrs. Cruse misses one or two good chances of 
emphasising her main theme. At first glance, for instance, the 
success of George Barnwell, a play almost forced on a hesitating 
audience by an enterprising manager, might seem to indicate 
that an author can be independent of his time. Closer study, 
of course, soon shows that it is not so; we can see that George 
Barnwel) succeeded just because it was of its time. It came 
precisely at the right moment, and took the town because the 
town was ripe for it. But Mrs. Cruse does not enable her 
readers to make that closer study. A still more notable omission 
is her failure to discuss the problem of Wordsworth and his fellow- 
workers. Here we have men who may appear to some a direct 
contradiction of her thesis : all but absolutely original, defiant of 
their age, and yet overcoming it. It would have been desirable 
to show that despite appearances these men, properly understood, 
provide after all a confirmation of her theory. 

But, when all is said, we should be sorry if we left our readers 
with an unfavourable opinion of this book. On the contrary, 
it is a very pleasant, instructive, and interesting work, and one 
which, in the right hands, will prove of great utility. If only all 
authors will read it, some may cease to write, and others will 
put forth their works anonymously. 


POISONOUS PLANTS 


Poisonous Plants: Deadly, Dangerous and Suspect. Engraved on 
wood, with an Introduction, by Jonn Nasu. Haslewood 
Books. Etchells and Macdonald. £2 12s. 6d. 

“A community of elegant malefactors,’ Mr. John Nash 
ungratefully calls his subjects. And later—‘‘ We have come 
almost to associate certain colours with the idea of poison,” he 
writes—*“ the livid greens, the dull purples tinged with green, 
and the whites stained with dingy yellow or netted with mauve, 
are eloquent of evil principles. In some cases even the structure 
of the flowers and other parts bears out this impression. The 
viperish, forward leer of the Belladonna flowers, with their 
curling stamens, is shared a little by the sharp-pointed sepals of 
the Woody Nightshade. Hyoscyamus’ evil-scented blooms are 
wrapped about by dank leaves, covered with cold-feeling, clammy 
hairs. Even the marvellous structure of the Monk's Hood flower 
fills one with uneasy awe.” . . . Here the rather literary turn 
of Mr. Nash’s sentences forecasts the main criticism which his 
treatment of the series of plates they introduce is likely to incur : 
he would have done better to sink the role of showman in that of 
draughtsman, and, preoccupied by the structural beauties of his 
model and the formal beauties of his own composition, have left 
the melodramatic interest of those “ deadly, dangerous and 
suspect ’ blooms to emerge of its own accord. 

When that has been said, we can go on to a calm enjoyment of 
Mr. Nash’s skill. It is true that the most accomplished Western 
herbals, Pisanello’s flowers or the flowers a recent work on 
Botticelli has culled and presented to our closer inspection from 
among the bewildering richness of their environment, appear 
curiously inept beside the plant drawings of Chinese and Japanese 
Masters, as though no Western artist were quite capable of the 
same exquisite self-identification with the living architecture of 
stalk, leaves and petals. We have allowed an Indian scientist 
to record the “ heart-beats”’ of a plant, quickening under the 
influence of a stimulant, growing drowsy under the influence of 
a soporific drug, the thrill of pain when it is broken or plucked, 
until the mandrake’s traditional shriek has been brought within 
the scope of a leading article in the most reputable daily papers. 
But we had better avoid a comparison the English draughtsman 
would obviously be disinclined to challenge. 

There is no doubt that this assemblage of twenty wood engrav- 
ings must considerably increase Mr. Nash’s reputation, previously 
dependent on a number of landscapes in private collections. The 
quality of such engravings as the reviewer has hitherto seen is 
amply confirmed. They benefit by proximity, and benefit by 
the excellent, thick yellowish paper on which they are printed. 
So the dark, heavy grain of the plates is admirably set off. Mr. 
Nash is most successful, treating plants that run to coarse, 
determined foliage, or whose damp privacy retains a vapourish 
nocturnal indistinctness at the height of noon. Thus he has 
produced satisfying engravings of Lords and Ladies, Belladonna, 
Stinking Hellebore, Herb Paris and Water Hemlock, hoisting its 
sickly plateau of flowers on the hollow, jointed stalk, the Thorn 
Apple with toothed leaves and long, tube-shaped blooms and 
the lovely crocus-like Meadow Saffron. But sadly, on the other 
hand, has the grace of the suspect Common Buttercup eluded 


— 


him, and the delightful intricacy of Black Briony too ; while 
Bitter-Sweet Nightshade throws a disappointingly  geap 
arabesque over the last page of Mr. Nash’s, on the whole, very 
charming book. 


A GREAT LAWYER ON FAMOUS 
TRIALS 


Historical Trials. By Sir Jonn Macpone tt, K.C.B. 
by R. W. Lee, with a Preface by Lorp SHaw or Dpy. 
FERMLINE. Clarendon Press. 10s. 


The title of this book is accurate but in a sense unfortunate, 
It is unfortunate because it may suggest to many a prospective 
reader that this, like many other recently published and 
similarly entitled volumes, contains merely a fresh selection 
of tit-bits from the more sensational or scandalous English 
trials of the past two or three centuries. The truth is quite 
otherwise. The book consists of a series of careful and compre- 
hensive studies of the legal aspects of such famous trials ag 
those of Socrates, St. Joan of Arc, Giordano Bruno, Mary Queen 
of Scots, Galileo, Servetus, Katherine of Aragon and Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The trials of Galileo and Servetus are of particular 
interest because they show how in those early Reformation 
days Protestant vied with Catholic in a common desire to 
stamp out science by means of the rack and the stake. Ip 
the persecution of Servetus Calvin actively co-operated with 
the Catholic tribunal by forwarding to it private letters in his 
possession proving the prisoner’s heresy. On this occasion, 
however, Servetus escaped, but only to fall out of the Catholic 
frying pan into the Protestant fire. He came to Calvin's own 
city, Geneva, and there was retried by Calvinistic judges and 
duly burned alive with circumstantial brutalities which were 
unusual even in that golden age of the Inquisition. 

Perhaps no other episode shows so clearly as the trial and 
death of Servetus what a monster of cruelty and mean deceit 
and passionate egotism Calvin was. He must have been one 
of the most horrible and, in a certain sense, contemptible 
creatures who ever lived. Yet his religious doctrines prevailed 
and made a mark—or should we say a scar ?—upon Christendom 
which may still be seen—perhaps no longer in Scotland or 
Switzerland, but certainly in Dayton, Ohio. It seems an almost 
inexplicable paradox that such a man should have influenced 
the “ religious” life and faith of whole nations, but the clue 
to the mystery may perhaps be found in the history of this 
trial of Servetus. Calvin knew exactly how to compound an 
appeal at once to the highest and to the lowest elements of 
human nature. He aimed at the religious emotions, but he 
aimed also at those common human emotions that underlie 
all forms of cruelty and ambition and petty tyranny. He 
could discourse with irresistible eloquence upon the love of 
God and still more upon the privileges of the elect ; but also 
he was capable of ordering a man to be whipped near to death 
for the sin of whistling on Sunday. Did ever a more revolting 
(or unchristian !) creature exist ? If the truth about him had 
ever been widely known it seems incredible that any body of 
men and women would ever have called themselves Calvinists. 

We have wandered a little far from the general subject of 
Sir John Macdonell’s book—provoked perhaps by his admirable 
account of the little-known trial and death of the excellent 
Servetus. But after all it is important that the actual records 
of historical episodes of this kind should be examined by com- 
petent lawyers ; for such examinations may throw a great deal 
of light upon quite modern problems. Calvinism, for example, 
with its suffocating perversions of the spirit of Christianity is 
by no means dead yet; but if every modern Calvinist were 
acquainted with the true history of the trial and torture of the 
amiable scientist Servetus, there should be few left either to 
honour the name of Calvin, or to accept his semi-sadistic m- 
terpretation of the Christian faith. 

These posthumous papers show what first-class literary and 
legal work Sir John Macdonelli—who was Senior Master of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature—was capable of doing. Would 
that he had done more! We have no space here to refer t0 
his accounts of other famous trials. But in all of them his 
writing exhibits the same qualities of legal detachment and 
high scholastic distinction. He was a man who should have 
risen much higher than he did, for unquestionably his was 00 
of the greatest legal minds of his generation ; but he was not 
@ politician and he chose to accept a modest Mastership— 
a comfortable blind alley—and so his merits, alike of talent and 
of knowledge, never received the public recognition they d 
Lord Shaw of Dunfermline, however, in an excellent i 
to this volume pays to his memory a not inadequate tribute. 
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a lot about the man who wears them. 


So long as shoes are made of leather, no such 
faculty of damp-resistance can or will be had 
as belongs to the double uppers and five-fold 
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want to give another thought to their feet. 
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LONGFELLOW 


A Victorian American: Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. By HERBERT 
S. Gorman. Cassell. 15s. 

Jean Jacques Ampére, travelling in the United States in 1851, 
observed that it was a mortification to Americans to be unable to 
believe that America was discovered by an American. Margaret 
Fuller, in the plenitude of her transcendentalism, “ accepted 
the universe ”’—and, “ gad, she’d better,” remarked Carlyle, 
on being informed of the fact. Something of this 100 per cent. 
Americanism is discoverable in the capable, entertaining, if 
rather malicious biography of Longfellow which Mr. Gorman 
has given us. For there are really no “ disciples of Longfellow ” 
amongst us sophisticated Georgians for him to convert ; we are 
in no danger of “ being ensured in the Mutual ”—in other words, 
of taking the New England Mutual-Admiration group at its own 
valuation—and we are not at all certain that Longfellow’s 
Europeanism, with its “‘ props”’ and “ urges” (the latter word 
is almost an obsession with Mr. Gorman), was not a very great 
boon to the trans-Atlantic culture of his day. A little more 
infusion of Old World standards of style would do no harm in 
this. They would have saved Mr. Gorman from his persistent 
and worrying use of the present tense, and from the remarkably 
cheap pleasantry of calling the poet ‘‘ Henry ” throughout—for 
try that trick with the Christian name of anyone save a Royal 
personage, and observe the result. They would have delivered 
him from the facetious comment on Longfellow’s interview with 
“* delightful Victoria” in 1868: “‘ Henry .. . has been taken 
to the bosom, figuratively, of course, of the Queen ”—why that 
terrible “‘ figuratively, of course ’» ?—and, perhaps, incidentally, 
from such a mixture of metaphors as, ‘“‘ One had but to jump 
into the mediocre tide and float along with it. Henry was 
particularly representative of this mediocre tide, although 
foreign influences moulded the huge and imposing edifice which 
he reared upon such a shallow vein of gentle talent.” Mr. 
Gorman will not mind such criticism. The two sentences, 
however expressed, do represent two main features of his latently 
hostile and always amused analysis of “‘ Henry.’”” And anyhow, 
as he tells us in his Preface, if umbrage be taken, he bows his 
head, “a bit bloodied, perhaps,” and reiterates, ‘“‘ This is the 
man as I see him.” One who was more of a “ Victorian ” than 
an American; who was not original, not a poet, and who for the 
time spoilt “ any incipient autochthonous urges the effete East 
may have possessed.” And yet, “a fascinating man.” 

We must understand by “the East” the Eastern States; and 
Longfellow certainly was in several ways a fascinating man. 
For one thing, he possessed the rare gift of individuality, a point 
Mr. Gorman misses the whole way through. No one can ever 
mistake his work for anybody else’s. Not that it is easy to 
forgive the merciless fluency, often merging into aimless fluidity, 
the reiteration of self-advertising adjectives such as “ celestial,” 
“ golian,” “‘ pathetic,” “‘ melodious,” and to refrain from echoing 
Margaret Fuller’s words, at the close of a not unjust appreciation, 
“ Still, let us not forget—Excelsior!” But, though Long- 
fellow’s world be not ours, he had a world as assuredly as Poe, 
who despised him, Hawthorne, who kept his distance, and 
Emerson—the Emerson, that is, of a few amazing poems—who 
finally stood at his grave-side, murmuring feebly, “ I cannot 
recall the name of our friend, but he was a good man.” For 
somehow, from the Longfellow nearly killed by universal kind- 
ness, and his own fatal facility with white cartridge paper and a 
pen at hand, there came short lyrical felicities whose natural 
ring and finish our age cannot recapture—a good many poets 
would be glad to write “Simon Danz”; a picture of medizval- 
ism like “*‘ The Golden Legend,” with weaknesses untold, but the 
soliloquy of the old cellarer and “‘ The Miracle Play”? to redeem 
it; and strange seer-like touches such as the “‘ Voices Four,” 
and, above all, the six great Dante sonnets. As to these last, 
Mr. Gorman is frankly with us. In them “ Henry strikes a new 
height of poetry.” 

Then there were other things, to be set against the comfortable 
domesticities of Cambridge and seaside Nahant, “ cold roast 
Boston,” as some disgruntled outsider called it. For there is no 
denying that Longfellow was far too comfortable; and his 
otherwise unaccountable friendship with that most tiresome and 
mischievous of “ highbrows,” Charles Sumner, gets a little gloss 
of reason from the fact that Sumner at least “‘ faced the music” 
during the Civil War. There were other things. The copious 


versifier of that singularly unveracious idyll, ‘‘ Hiawatha,” of 
whose genesis Mr. Gorman tells, and the lover of hybrid hexa- 
meters, was also an accomplished and most versatile linguist. 
We hear of the acquisition, seemingly with ease, of Latin, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Swedish, Danish, and Finnish, 
and we have proof of it. Much more, here was that rara avis, 
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the singer of a good French song. In Paris he visits Saints 
Beuve, and the talk is of Chateaubriand and i 
“*«Take them for all in all, which do you prefer?’ inquires 
Henry. Sainte-Beuve replies: ‘Charlatan pour charlatan, je 
crois que je préfére M. de Lamartine.’” That is late in life. 
and, even if the cosmopolitanism never goes very deep, and the 
autochthonous verse never rises in volume or inspiration to what 
Mr. Gorman wants (and he is a bit hard to please), still we fee 
that the poet of “The Wayside Inn,” the man of many ang 
gracious friendships, is at all events not in the least a chariatan, 

The years go on, and with old age there came to Longfellow, 
as to so many in that past century already growing dim—as to 
Gladstone, Newman, Tennyson, Acton, Lee—the majesty of g 
most noble presence. It is familiar to us, but it must haye 
been the refraction of some inner steadfastness of soul, 
“ The finest head I have ever seen,” said Charles Kingsley ; and, 
as Mr. Gorman reminds us, children loved him, and he hag 
become, par excellence, their poet. Well, they are good judges 
as to their friendships, and there are worse renowns than “ that 
for which nature has shaped him,”’ the children’s poet. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Sylvia of the Minute. By Heten R. Martin. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


To Pennsylvania comes Sylvia St. Croix, a young Englishwoman 
of rank, partly to earn her living as a school-teacher and 
partly to spy out the land; for in the town near her school live 
her wealthy cousins, the Creightons, one of whom is expected to 
be an aspirant for her hand and the repairer of her family’s fortunes, 
When we meet her first she is putting the younger of these men to 
the test. Posing as an illiterate unsophisticated Dutch girl of the 
farming class, she traps the young man into exposing his natural 
caddishness and snobbishness, and of course has done with him, 
Meanwhile to the brother, who to his family’s horror has Socialist 
leanings and is manager of her school, she has to pose as a school-marm, 
a more difficult feat. One lesson given in his presence exposes her 
innocence of all training, but she wins his regard and something more. 
There are complications with the old people, and some interesting 
scenes in the homestead of the Dutch-American farmer who believes 
that Sylvia is his niece. A pleasant enough trifle, with the inevitable 
happy ending. 


The Gates of Delight. By Grorcz Wopen. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Woden has packed his pages with “old friends.” The dear 
old Calvinist clergyman, who once in righteous anger turned his 
daughter from his door, and who later welcomed her back to die 
and became mother and father to her children, appears ; so do the 
two sisters who love one man, who prefers the less self-sacrificing 
of the two. Here is the young woman who lets her true love go and 
marries a middle-aged manufacturer for what he can give her, only 
to find that he can give her nothing really worth having. Here 
is the older generation of the manufacturing family shocked by the 
ways of the young and by the demands of the working classes. Here, 
also, is the old lover whe turns up again, and is guiltily welcomed 
by the woman who turned him down when his only intention is to 

her sister. Here they all are, with, for chorus, the familiar 
shrewd old maiden-lady who looks on brightly, but not cynically, 
and hopes for the best and likes youth to have its fling. Mr. Woden 
uses them deftly enough, and the morals of his book are exemplary. 


How to Find Old Paris. By Jonn N. Ware. Methuen. 6s. 

It is a pity that Mr. Ware communicates his admirable enthusiasm 
for Old Paris with a really tiresome facetiousness. And although 
he writes for ‘ English-speaking” people, many will wonder what 
“a runner for a flop-house” is, even though they may not “give 4 
whoop for what the high-hats think.” Silly jokes and unn 
wilful Americanisms once ignored, this is a very useful little book. 
When tired of museums, or his seat at a café, the Paris visitor 
cannot do better than follow Mr. Ware’s pocket companion, and in 
three not very long walks he will see the most fascinating parts of 
the city. For a better expression of the spirit of Paris in general 
however, he should turn to the beginning of Balzac’s Ferragus. 


The Land of Lochiel and the Magic West. By T. Rarcuirre BaRNett. 
Grant. 7s. 6d. 

This is a book not so much of travel as of rest. There is a refreshing 
quality about these sketches of the West Highlands which is wholly 
lacking in the usual production of the tourist who goes through 4 
countryside, definitely prepared to write about it and ready, in a0 
instant, to turn on a stream of vapid emotionalism. Mr. Barnett 
is not a tourist and he has not written a book for tourists: for such 
there are guide-books in plenty. What he has done is to communicate 
some of the pleasure he has felt wandering alone or in company 
through Lochiel and Skye and Kintail. He gives the detail which 
can come only from long experience, from a sight of these hills and 
moors under all skies. As one reads one can smell the heather, the 
wet pine-woods, the incense of burning peat. Each one of these 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
WHEN YOU COME TO LONDON 


why surrender, even temporarily, the comfort and privacy 
of your own home ? At the three addresses below no effort has 
heen spared to make your stay as nearly approximate to your own 
home comforts, conveniences and privacy as is possible. 
Here you can have, for any len of stay, the accommodation 
need—one room or a suite with private bathroom, tere 
an efficient service and cuisine day and night equal to any West-en 
hotel, but at a reasonable cost. Please mark communications“ Enquiry.” 
EMBASSY COURT, 91 JERMYN STREET. 
MORVEN CHAMBERS, 48 JERMYN STREET. 
HALF-MOON CHAMBERS, 27 HALF-MOON STREET. 
Telephone: GERRARD 1036 7. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 
tooms. Electric radiators in all bed Bedroom, Breakfast and attend- 

ance from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 

og pegs WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxis. 

ODSHILL PARK {iste of Wight). Charming country house and 
= 200 ft. up. egetarian diet ; 2} guineas till y 31st. June to Sep- 

ber, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WyNNB. 

ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 J 

lecalit tral), la: bright . Wireless, 
tere ,~ Bam tert B66. cael 
| Say DISTRICT.—Victoria Family Hotel, Beautiful Buttermere, 
aera A.A. and R.A.C. Tariff {4 4s. Electric light. Picasant 
weather. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 

with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderatecost. Tele: 341 Lift. 


good (Mendips).—Farmhouse apartments. Ideal situation, 
Fishing near. Indoor sanitation. Terms, 2} guineas.—Gaeirrin, Ladymeade, 























evington Gardens, 
Tennis.—Mrs. Rocers 














EAFORD.—Connaught House, Connaught Road. Comfortable 
Board-residence, 200 yds. sea. Tennis. Beginning Sept. onwards. Special 
terms winter.— Miss SHORTER. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


ERKS.—FOR SALE, Charming Tudor half-timbered Cottage, 
drawing and dining rooms with magnificent oak beamed ceilings and old 
Tudor open brick Leaphecss, kitchen, scullery, etc., 3 bedrooms, bathroom 

(fh. & c.), g-acre. Bargain price {£1,075.—BUCKLAND & SONS, 154 Friar Street, 











O LET in Frith Street, Soho, next door to Cotswold Gallery, 
s.c. Topfloor Flat, Furnished or Unfurnished; two large t airy rooms, 
bathroom, kitchen, etc. ; derate rental.—Apply Box 340, NEW STATESMAN, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
AMPSTEAD.—Newly-dec., well-furn. s.c. Flat, 3 large rooms, 
neem, Se geyser, e.l., telephone; fine open situation. 2 doors from 

Beisize Pk. Stn. Also smaller s.c. Flat.—184 Haverstock Hill. 

LOOMSBURY.—Unfurnished Fiat, overlooking gardens; 3 

rooms, kitchen and bath; vacant Michaelmas; {117. Museum 9549.— 

MARSHALL, 7 Caroline Place, W.C. 1. 


FURNISHED FLAT TO LET, three months from Sept. 30th.— 














2 bedrooms, 1 sitting room, kitchen and bath; central heating; constant 
hot water; first floor; very central situation; 4 ges. week. Daily 
servant available.—BoaRDMAN, 4 Walton House, Longf treet, Albany Street, 


N.W.1. Tel.; Museum 5514. 


[JSEURNISHED ROOMS.—Small Residential Club; sunny aspect ; 
best part Kensington; restaurant.—Box No. 341, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
___ Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

Naw SURGE HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. 








Unfur- 





EXHIBITION 








MANSARD GALLERY. Heal & Son, 196 Tottenham Court Road. 
During ber . Admission free. Exhibits are for sale. 
LITERARY 


eee eee 
Fro EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligent 
agency supplying American markets. Write to MCWILLIAMS’ MANUSCRIPT 
oN 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 

POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared to 
S consider Lyrics aipa-dae tn a to Music. Send bS. Box 607, 
“Composer,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 
Soxs LYRICS WANTED.—Famous Com is pre 

accept a limited number for Music Settings. Send te Box 

, c/o Rays Apvt. Acrency, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 

OOKS.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., {10 108.; D National 
Srouraph and Su t, 23 vols., £22; Boccaceio’s Amorous Fiametta, 
178. te, 358.); Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Trollope’s 
vols. ; fius.,” 308. ; Rule’s 
» £9 (cost és) 
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‘ Speeches . 


by the EARL of 
OXFORD and ASQUITH 


rm) This intensely interesting volume con- 
tains an authoritative selection of those 
speeches which have helped to make 
the Earl of Oxford and Asquith so 
famous as an orator. They have been 
specially selected under the supervision 
of the author, and deal with a wide 
range of subjects. 18/- net. 
Books Everybody 
is Discussin 
PASSION MURDER AND MYSTERY 
by BRUCE GRAEME 18/- 
ADVENTURESSES AND 
ADVENTUROUS LADIES 
ad EDMUND B. d’AUVERGNE 18/- 
HE MAN HUNTERS 
by MELVILLE DAVISSON POST. 16/- 
BENITO MUSSOLINI: THE MAN 
by VAHDAH JEANNE BORDEUX. 18/- 
OHAMMED by R. F. DIBBLE. 12/6 
HOW TO WRITE SERIAL FICTION 
by MICHAEL JOSEPH & MARTEN 
CUMBERLAND 6/- 
LETTERS OF THE LATE FATHER 
. W. MATURIN 
Ed. by Rev. JOSEPH M. BAMPTON 4/6 
MAIDS OF HONOUR 
by LOUIS MELVILLE 21/- 
REMINISCENCES BY AN 
TECTIVE 


EX-DE 
by FRANCIS CARLIN | 18/- 
WHO GOES THERE? 
by HENRY DE HALSALLE 10/6 
ART AND ANECDOTE 
by M. H. STEPHEN SMITH 10/6 


Send Postcard for List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 


AND CO. (Publishers) LTD., LONDON, E.C. 4. 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY 


Kingsway Hall Lectures 
Autumn, 1927 


The Autumn course of lectures will be held this year in the 
Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, Holborn, on six successive Wednesday 
evenings, beginning on Wednesday, October 19th, at 8.30 p.m. The 
general title of the course will be “Political Democracy: Will it 
oe and the dates, subjects and lecturers arranged are as 
ollows :— 


Wednesday, October 19th. 
“Victorian Democracy.” 
Professor H. J. LASKI. 
Chairman: Capt. Wepocwoop Benn, D.S.O., D.F.G 
eae October 26th. 
ity 2 si. <c 


C. DELISLE BURNS. 


Wednesday, November 2nd. 
“ Bolshevism—the Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” 
Miss A. SUSAN LAWRENCE, M.P 


Chairman: Harey Swett, M.P. 
Wednesday, November 9th. 
“ Industrial Feudalism—the Capitalist Autocracy.” 
S. K. RATCLIFFE. Chairman: Sir Joun Maynarp, K.C.LE. 


Wednesday, November 16th. 
“Why Democracy to be real must be Multiform.” 
Rt. Hon. SIDNEY WEBB, M.P. Chairman: Otiver Batowis. 


Wednesday, November 23rd. 
7 ocracy as a Delusion.” 
BERNARD SHAW. Chairman: G. R. Branco Warts. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course, which can be applied for at 
once, or for each lecture separately. As the accommodation is limited, prefer- 
ence will be given to applicants for tickets for the whole course. 

Applications for single tickets will therefore be reserved until October 10th, 
1927, after which the remaining seats will be allotted according to priority of 
application. 

The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls and front rows of 
allery is one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a single lecture; 
‘or numbered back stalls and gallery seats, twelve shillings for the course, or 
three shillings for a single lecture; for numbered back rows of gallery and 
stalls, six shillings for the course, or one shilling and sixpence for a single 
lecture. 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 
25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 











Bourgeois State.” 
Chairman: Sr. J. G. Exvine. 
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sketches has an easiness and a completeness which are unusual. Mr. 
Barnett does not bind himself to anything: he recalls an old legend 
when he thinks fit, or he will hurry past a tombstone with the remark 
that it shall be left alone this time. His narrative has a sprinkling 
of Scotch words which should satisfy Scotch and English readers 
alike. (For these last there is also a small glossary at the end.) Many 
of the native touches are delicious. Thus: ‘The moor, like every 
man who attempts to cross it, has its moods. On a dripping day of 
mist and rain it is, as the Highland ghillie once said, the last place 
God made on the Saturday night when He was going away home tired.” 
The book is well illustrated with photographs; but really, it does not 
need them. 


The Mystery of Edwin Drood. Completed by A Loyat DICKENSIAN. 
Daniel, 3s. 6d. 


In spite of the fact that no one has yet ventured to add to Keats’ 
Hyperion, there is in general a strong fascination about unfinished 
masterpieces which drives even the most unsuitable people to the 
task of their completion. Schubert's great symphony has become the 
basis of @ musical competition in Vienna: while Edwin Drood has 
been the prey of contributors since the year of its author’s death. 
There was always the fatal temptation ‘to turn it into a detective 
story ; and the volume under review proves once more the strength 
of that temptation. The writer takes up the threads where Dickens 
laid them down, and jerks the puppets to his own lively and impossible 
tune. Fifty pages only have been added, and they contain: three 
murders, the transformation of Mr. Grewgius into a super-detective 
working behind drawn blinds, the spectacle of a young lady cutting 
her hair and disguising herself as a sailor, and a final uproar in the 
cathedral rather on the lines of afilm-climax. With so much happening 
in so little space it follows that the characterisation is of the sketchiest. 
Not even the peculiarities of the people have been kept. As detective 
fiction it is not at all bad ; and there is genuine force in the description 
of a scene in an opium den. But, in the words of its author, he has 
not written for Dickensians, 


The White Brother. (An Occult Autobiography). 
Juste. Rider. 7s. 6d. 

A critic writing about earlier verses of Michael Juste said that he had 
sufficient poetry in him to write good prose. And this book confirms 
that judgment. It is not the occultism of the book that counts. 
Occultism is usually mush, and this is no exception. But the individual 
reaction to life here expressed is interesting. The writer found himself 
in the midst of conditions that were discordant, ugly and drab. 


**Our world was painted in all the tints of grey: grey streets, 
grey faces, grey minds and hearts. The voices that hurt the air 
were loud and unmusical ; language was battered and monotonously 
livid with oaths ; laughter was harsh and jeering, and as laughter 
shows the imprint and state of the soul, so one could read within 
those ragged voices the symbols of thoughtless and unhampered 
desires.” 


“A Grey Spring,’ which describes the slums of a city, and what 
@ sensitive youth thinks of the housing, schooling and social conditions 
of the children of slum dwellers, was well worth writing. He sought 
refuge in atheism, socialism, anarchism, bohemianism—but found them 
all wanting. He needed something more personal, more rare, more 
intense ; he found it by withdrawing from the world into himself. 
He calls this occultism. It is, of course, far more pleasant to lie in 
bed and dream that one is going through a dark forest than actually to 
set out through the tangled paths—if we can only convince ourselves 
that the world of dreams is more important than the world of life. 

Michael Juste’s greatest danger is fine writing. He says he is 
“inspired ” to write his purple passages. It would be better if he 
checked inspiration. When he tells us about the people he has met, 
and the problems he has faced, he writes well. 


By MIcHAEL 


A Naturalist at the Dinner Table. By E. G. Boutencer. Duckworth. 
6s. 


Mr. Boulenger is director of the new Aquarium at the London 
Zoo ; but he has brought to the writing of this book a great deal more 
than the observations of a zoologist. He is, we are glad to see, one 
of the people who are frankly interested in their food ; his zeal has 
even led him to attempt such out-of-the-way fare as pike, kangeroo, 
bear, eland, trepang and octopus. Pike, which is still eaten on the 
Continent, was at one time, he tells us, the most popular and expensive 
fish in England: no less an authority than Isaak Walton declared it 
to be “‘ choicely good—too good for any but anglers and honest men.” 
Octopus is on the market to-day, even in England, where it can be 
bought, dyed with cochineal, in tins labelled “finest crab—selected.” 
Fishmongers are apparently at liberty to label their fish as they 
choose ; so that the untempting “ witch” is sold as “‘ Torbay sole ” 
and “‘wolf-fish” as ‘‘rock-salmon.” It is interesting to note that the 
appetising and mysterious whitebait is composed in summer of young 
herrings and in winter of young sprats. Another mystery—the 
ingredients of the famous Birds’ Nest Soup—is also divulged ; but, 
although Mr. Boulenger says quite a lot about it, he does not so much 
as mention its flavour—one suspects that for once he has not ventured 
himself. But, whether he has tasted a dish or not, he seems to 


ee 





know all about it. The variety of his information is astonishing ; 
he tells us that the Romans were fond of pork-sausages, that artificial 
incubation was practised in Ancient Egypt, that there was, until 
recently, a “ donkey-dairy” close by the Marble Arch, that in th 
Middle Ages the partridge, regarded as a bird of ill-omen, was neyer 
eaten in England. But, as an instance of the bizarre, this 

of the African fat-tailed sheep (bred specially for its tail) can hardly 
be surpassed: “In some cases the tail becomes of such enormoy 
proportions that the sheep is provided with a small four-wheeleq 
carriage to relieve the weight and protect it from contact with the 
ground.” Even a vegetarian would enjoy this book. 


The Battle Book of Ypres. Compiled by Beatrix Brice, with the 
assistance of Lt.-General Sir W1LL1IAM PULTENEY, K.C.B, Murray, 
10s. 6d. 


Lord Plumer, in an introduction to this book, says that its pur. 
pose is to provide a memorial book of Ypres: “‘ To perpetuate the 
tradition of the four years’ defence of the Salient as an ideal ang 
a source of inspiration for all time.” As this tradition is a tradition 
of regimental devotion and valour and endurance, the scheme of 
the book, which is the presentation of a series of regimental records, 
is sound. It has been admirably carried out by Miss Brice and those 
who have assisted her in the work. The stories that are here told are 
taken from the annals of the regiments that fought in the Salient, and 
what is stressed is the indomitable spirit that inspired the armies of 
Ypres. The battles are taken in order, and the regiments named; 
and with its illustrations well-chosen for their realism, the book 
is a worthy memorial of the men who held the Salient from the 
beginning to the end. 


Forward to Nature. A dramatic dialogue. By J. S. Couxis. Cape, 
4s. 6d. 

Forward to Nature, despite the ingenious twist of its title, is not 
so much interesting in itself as for the problem it seeks to unravel, 
It is the problem of the modern city of London. Mr. Chesterton and 
his followers would solve it by abolishing London altogether; by 
setting out one day on a grand picnic into the country and staying 
there. Then, apparently, everything would be all right. Mr. Collis 
holds this in general; and he has incorporated into it an idea taken 
from Hudson’s Crystal Age—the foundation of a number of castles, 
isolated and autonomous, each maintaining some 500 people. For 
reasons best known to himself, Mr. Collis has set out his argument in 
dramatic dialogue; though the characters are too colourless for 











Davis Cup Matcn, Great Britain anp Swepen, May, 1927, on 


En-Tout-Cas Courts at Tatty-Ho Cius, BiRMINGHAM, 


HRTU TEN TUTO SPORT GATTI MT 


EXPERT OPINION concerning the supremacy of 
the “ En-Tout-Cas ” Hard Lawn Tennis Court. 

Wimbledon - - Merano L.T. 

Rechamotae Club | eva AND Club - {} ITALY 


Queen's 
Hurlingham Club- a - Wate} GERMANY 
Montreal L.T.Club } - Club - 

Toronto L.T. Club } CANADA 





Geneva L.T.! swITZERLAND 
Club = -) 
Springs - - - 


Creek Club - - Beaulieu - FRANCE 


The leading Clubs of the World buy the Best—all the above 
use and in most cases have recently given repeat orders for 


POST FREE—Book No. 90 with special Supplement from the Sole Makers 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. (Syston), LTD., Syston, ur. Leicester. 
London Offices: Fortnum & Mason, 182 Piccadilly, W.1- 
United States Agents: 

H. A. Rostnson & Co., Inc., 128 Water Street, New Yor. 
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EXAMINATIONS SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
THE sy O PARENTS. 
ONDON ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS ADVICE (Gratis) ON THE CHOICE OF B OF Bove’ AED GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, Erc. 
L ted by Guarantee). N. W. Ross, m.A. (Cantab), B. &e ~“ ce in Schools), 
BURROW’S SCHOLAST tid RRAU (Dept. n.s.) 





Designation of Members 
“CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT.” 





EXAMINATIONS—DECEMBER, 1927. 





The following are the dates for the next Examinations of the above 


Association :— 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 6th and 7th. 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 6th and 7th. 
FINAL EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, December 6th, 7th and 8th. 
Each Examination commences at 10 a.m. on the first day. 
Women are eligible under the Association’s Regulations to qualify 
as“ Certified Accountants ’’ upon the same terms and conditions as 
ae applicable to men. 
~~ of the examinations may be obtained from the Secretary, 
52, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 
By Order of the Council, 
J. C. LATHAM, Secretary. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ATIONAL UNION FOR EQUAL CITIZENSHIP requires 
Woman Secretary for ae department, good speaker and writer, 
keen feminist, good degree d .—Apply in writing, 15 Dean's Yard, 

Westminster. 

 gnimy for Small Modern Boarding School wanted in January 
to teach English, Nature Study, Handicrafts, Games and Drill ; experienced 
with children from 7 to 10; high standard essential.—Box 339, NEw STATES- 

mx, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Read, Bedford.— Princi Students - trained 


Angust, 1927. 

















Dancing, Hi Lacrosse, ame Tennis, Netball, etc. 
‘of prospectus -y- SECRETARY 


— FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gai 

W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 —e Read, W. Ken- 

Chairman, ¢.G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. ; Miss EB. E. Lawrence. = 

Por information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 

a Education apply to the Secretary. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 
Universiry Courses iN Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING 


(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical). Fee {22 10s. a year. Residential Halls 
for Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QOOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REFUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsporneEs, 27 Hastcastle Street, 


HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MRESSAGE to the British 




















BAL Van —Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct from 
the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free on request, stating shades desired.— 
James Srazet Tweevo Derer, 104 Sternoway, Scotland. 


GPSBCH.—MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR = forward a 30-page 
hee ge of his Private Lesseus on tion 
SPEAKING IN PUBLIC ON THE SPUR ¢ THe MOMENT, 
Veice Production, Breathing, Reeiting.—401 Strand, (Opposite Hotel Cecil). 
A REAL SAVING !—Have your a Suits, Costumes, 
etc., hy = and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 
lists since 1897, Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 


ments a free po me Lonpon Turnine Co. (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
We collect. *Phone Clissold 4777 


Cea cleared by using “BLATTIS.” Personally 

fecommended by scientists. SIMPLE, SAFE, SURE. Try a tin NOW, 

18. 4d., 28. 6d., 48. 6d., from Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores, or post free 
“Howasrns, 473, Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 
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SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
VV BDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE wAax, 
os. 12.—Healthy, thy, happy home life for a limited number of 
charge taken esired. MBP fy BA, 
largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
w particulars from the Principal, Miss MitprEp 


UmRav Regent 1146. 











—=— ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
Hi Heath. Coctumtinas’ ¢ to 18). Head- 
anes aster: "JosEra WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-tabie, 


AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following owe for the award of 
five pease Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 

from the HEap-MAsTER. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and _ Boys. 
Miss A. A. WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, South mms | 
S.W.5. (Tel.: Frobisher 6509). 


HILDREN.—Individual care and tuition. Long or short periods. 
Beautiful, healthy and hygienic . Modern house.— Write OxrcuagrD, 
Colaton- -Raleigh, Sidmouth, 8. Devon. 


Auanet BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS.-— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 




















HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORES TUES. 
Head Mistress: Miss Esturr Case, M.A. (Girton Coll.. Camb. 
Second Mistress: Miss Hetrueneroox Hicks, B.Sc. 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF Aon. 


S* CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa- 

tional). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self 

ey usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities. 

Boarding Houses provide simple home life with ure for hobbies ; vegetarian diet, 

ery and Jumior House for childrem 5-10 years.— Particulars apply to Principal, 
. Lyn Marais, M.A., LL.B. (Camb.). 


Oy — - HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of of education free ty as individuals and 

as members of general t stud 8 attention 
to health and physi development. ,™- prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Tursopora E. Clark 


N®< SCHOOL for Delicate, Backward or Physically Afflicted 
Children. Teaching and curative treatment based on principles given by the 
late Dr. Rudolf Steiner. Children also taken for short periods.— Principat, 

“The Towers,” South Darenth, Kent. 


MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girten College, Goaptin, be Head 
Mistress of the Huddersficid High School. The aim of the is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy _— of the child for the 


community; to self-e and i 
werk. The girls will be prepared r+ the Universities, the Medical Pro- 

and for advanced work in Music or a. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmicsa, 
Siesutlon, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cress is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gravel soll. ‘The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 


of 15 acres. 


Ts GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
— School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 
— oo 2 Good general education on natural lines. 

“ New 7 in Education ” “Individual time tables. P ation for 
University Entrance pone a if eptitude is shown. Le atten to Music, 
Fren Dancing, Drama, 


ich, Arts, 

ARISBROOKE SCHOOL, WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON. 
Thorough education by qualified staff. Happy home life with special attention 
to health and physical development. Domestic Science and commercial 

classes. Girls, 6—18 ; _— 6—9. Terms reasonable and inclusive.—Principal, 

Miss MARY STEVENS, L. L.A 

ly READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford Bp M and Departments. Beautiful 

grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in 1798. 

Paes SCHOOL, MAYOR FORE a WEE 
—_ BUCKS. Aims at educati ing 
practical as well as intellect work. Fe taught in thet os 
crag, Preparation for the Univers Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
SABEL Fry, Avice TRENCH 


TS REWATIONAL COLLEGE, GENEVA. 
tive health reports. References: Sir Michaci Sadler, 

, etc., etc. Headmaster: C. R. Kuve, B.A., rst cl. Hons. 
(Balliol, rpuniversity | Scholar, Distinction Teaching Practice), at Yorke House, Hall 
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drama, and the argument too scattered for debate. It is, briefly, the 
conflict between a young poet who wants to live in the country and 
his wife who prefers to remain in London. They move into the 
country ; Philip discovers that it is hateful. A garden-city prospector 
offers the alternative—that, it seems, is the most hateful of all. At 
last a friend who has made his fortune in America allows the young 
man to spend it on building this Hudsonian castle which has become 
the subject of his epic poem. The castle is built. Slow curtain 
on the enthusiastic band of young people who go to live there. Mr. 
Collis’s ability does not lie in the direction of drama, if one can judge 
from this early attempt. He had better go back to criticism. 


Islands of Queen Wilhelmina. By Vioter Cuirron. Constable. 
18s. 


Mrs. Clifton records two separate journeys, one to Sumatra and the 
other to the Celebes. Of Java she saw little, owing to an attack of 
blackwater fever, which nearly brought her wanderings to an end. 
We get a “close-up” view of the Dutch officials, who were Mrs. 
Clifton’s hosts. They live in their pyjamas, surrounded by their half- 
caste families, and are not, as a rule, particularly active in visiting their 
districts. Officials studying for colonial positions are ‘‘ magnificently 
grounded ” in the religions and customs of the country; but “as 
far as we saw,” says Mrs. Clifton, “they seldom add very much 
observation to these book-learnt facts.” Nor are their dealings 
with the local rajahs distinguished by tact. The missionaries, 
who are nearly all Germans, make their own characteristic mistakes ; 
they treat the native like a “spoilt brother,” teach him to sing 
hymns and shake hands, and are evidently a source of some anxiety 
to the Dutch. But Mrs. Clifton’s chief concern is with her own 
adventures. She and her husband covered a surprising amount of 
ground. They stumbled upon ruins never before seen by Europeans, 
and made their way through forest tracks where the Dutch officials 
seldom go. She has a vivid descriptive style, and illustrates her 
narrative with some remarkable photographs which she took on 
the road. 

Clubs and Their Management. By Francis W. Pixtey. Pitman. 
Second edition. 10s. 6d. 

Although Mr. Pixley’s book is first and last a manual of practical 
club management for the guidance of those who serve or aspire to 
serve on the committees of their clubs, it contains much that will 
interest the ordinary member, for Mr. Pixley has a good deal to say 
with re; to the essentials of club etiquette and the right use of 
the “pills.” Since the War, owing to the increased cost of living, 
the competition of the restaurant and the changing habits of the 
time, many clubs have been hard put to it to maintain both their 
efficiency and their membership. To-day the number of those who 
can afford membership of two, three or more clubs is very restricted, 
and great caravansaries, that count their members by the thousand, 
provide amenities far beyond the reach of the smaller clubs, which 
have to fight for their existence against serious odds. It is the merit 
of Mr. Pixley’s book that it explains how best efficiency may be 
squared with economy ; and it is particularly noteworthy that he warns 
members to be chary of blackballing candidates on frivolous or even 
fastidious grounds. Subscriptions are subscriptions. It is perhaps 
a hard saying ; but save for a few ultra-fashionable, sternly aristocratic, 
or exclusively professional clubs, it is the ““Omnium Gatherum’”’ 
that will survive in the present struggle for existence. Meanwhile 
Mr. Pixley is at hand with advice as practical as it is sound, though 
whether after reading it anyone will want to serve on a committee 
is another matter. 


About Motoring 
ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY CARS 


URING the war the engine experts behind the Air Force 

were engaged in frantic efforts to produce good aero 

engines which weighed a little less and developed a 

little more power than the current engines in the field ; and any 
designer who produced interesting drawings was given facilities 
to build an engine or two. In mid-war great excitement was 
created by an experimental engine built under this priority 
scheme, which was unexpectedly light and powerful. It was 
passed for big production as the results of the astounding record 
of engine No. 1 on the test bench; and the next few months 
brought disillusion, for nobody could build it properly in any 
numbers. Certain features in its design baffled the ordinary 
factory. In this emergency the Siddeley works were asked to 
take it over. They had at the moment no aero engine shop, 
except a small research corner, where an indefatigable engineer 
was playing with a large air-cooled single cylinder engine, to 
the surface of which he kept applying thermometers, until he 
could coax it to run at a decently even heat all over its cylinder. 


—_ 





But Mr. Siddeley organised new shops, and ere long the good 
citizens of Coventry began to wonder if loyalty and insomnj, 
were synonyms, for dozens of these engines began to roar al] day 


and all night on their fanbrake tests. That uncouth gj 

cylinder, by the way, was the father of a clan which now includes 

the Genet engine of the Moth and the Jaguar of Cobham fame. 
* * * 

Then came the Armistice, and, like so many munition plants, 
the Siddeley works switched over to the motor-car, with which 
they had been familiar in quieter times. There were great gop. 
sultations. An incomparable technical staff chewed every cop. 
ceivable detail. I remember being shown all sorts of little scale 
wooden models, two or three inches long, carved by aircraft 
carpenters with a view to discovering what shape and propor- 
tions went to the beauty of a perfect car. Meanwhile, the 
engineers were busy modifying the 300 h.p. roaring six-cylinder 
which pilots had learnt to trust in long bombing raids and air 
battles, until its progeny should propel cars silkily. Naturally, 
the first peace bantling was a six-cylinder, rated at a tenth the 
power of the famous Air Force engine. Costs soared, and 
England grew steadily poorer. An 18 h.p. six followed in due 
course. These cars could not, of course, be too good from the 
standpoint of an owner, but they were a little too good for the 
sales manager. They wouldn’t wear out, and proud buyers 
kept them in service too long. The vast machine shops which 
had armed the Air Force were no longer fully employed. So 
as the years passed the two sixes were flanked by a four-cylinder 
of 14 h.p. at an attractive price; and the family of modest 
means began to learn what a high standard of quality had been 
established by the fighting services under the keen eyes of the 
Aeronautical Inspection Department. 

* . . 

To-day the policy of this splendid factory is to please the 
family man, and this range of three cars covers families of a wide 
taxable area. The prime purpose of each car is that it shall 
run five years before demanding serious professional attention, 
When such attention becomes due, there are nine service stations, 
fed with men and tools and spares from the parent plant ; and 
one of these stations is sure to be within easy reach of every 
customer. The Cricklewood service station is the largest and 
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Amagnificent Six 
cylinder model 
with exclusive 
coachwork and 
abundant power 


The MAGIC WAND of MONEY 
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Five Seater Touring Car 


£950 


Other models: 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. 
Chassis prices from £425. Trial 
run arranged in any district. 
Dunlop Tyres Standard. 





TRANSFORMS GLOOM AND DESPAIR THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO. Ltd., 
INTO LIGHT AND HAPPINESS BY MEANS OF MOORFIELD WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. Lendon Showrooms and Export Department : 
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most complete in the British Isles. None of the cars are designed 
for fantastic speeds, but each of them—in proportion to its 
power—is capable of a high average speed for English roads. 
The owner-driver’s fads and needs and conveniences have been 
considered in every tiny detail. As a rule, when a fussy cus- 
tomer meets a member of a factory staff, he bristles with ques- 
tions of a semi-indignant character: “.... Why on earth 


don’t you ?” His grumble may relate to something quite 
petty: he soiled a cuff in testing the oil level, or his wife’s 
chocolates slide out of the cubby hole in the dash. At some 
factories such minor querulousness is received with a haughty 
and insincere indulgence. At the Siddeley place every tiny 
suggestion is welcomed, weighed, and embodied in future cars 
if it seems to be sound. But as a matter of fact, so much con- 
structive imagination has been concentrated on the cars and 
their fittings that only at long intervals does anybody succeed 
in formulating a luminous suggestion, and the visiting customers 
tend to pose as rapturous enthusiasts. 
* . - 

From the human and labour standpoints the works are of 
quite exceptional interest. I wonder if there is any other 
concern of the size in the world at which all the high-salaried 
men start work every morning as early as 8.30 a.m. and stay 
at work until the official hour for stopping. The factory itself 
is a model of organisation and construction, clean, modern, 
perfectly heated and lit. The employees are knit into a com- 
munity with their club house, playing fields, magazine, can- 
teens, ballroom and gymnasium. The chance visitor cannot 
help reflecting that if other industries, notably mining, con- 
tained many employers of this type, a very different spirit would 
infuse the world of labour. R. E. Davipson. 





THE CITY 


‘Ts Treasury’s announcement of an immediate issue of 
4} per cent. Treasury Bonds and an impending con- 
version scheme in connection with the 3} per cent. 
War Loan and the War Bonds falling due next year, came as 
a complete surprise to the City, which reflects credit upon 
the department concerned. The issue of Treasury Bonds 
of an unlimited amount is presumably intended to provide for 
the repayment of the National War Bonds falling due on 
October Ist. The amount of these bonds in circulation is 
also a closely guarded Treasury secret, for no announcement 
has ever been made as to the amount that has been converted 
into War Loan. The market estimate is that between 
£60,000,000 and £70,000,000 of these bonds is still outstanding. 
The new Treasury Bonds are to be put to tender with a minimum 
price of £99 6s. per cent.; and this is probably as good a way 
of meeting this early maturity as could be devised. It is 
doubtful if the same can be said of the conversion scheme 
beginning 16th inst., for the conversion of the 3} per cent. 
War Loan, which becomes repayable on March Ist, 1928, and 
the National War Bonds (Second Series) due April Ist, 1928. 
There is about £63,000,000 of the 34 per cent. War Loan 
remaining in circulation out of the original £350,000,000, holders 
of the balance having exercised the options given them to 
exchange into higher-yielding loans, while the amount of 
National War Bonds due April Ist next is a little under 
£150,000,000. As holders are to be asked to convert into 3} 
per cent. Conversion Loan, which is quoted at about £75 2s. 6d. 
per £100, this means that for each £100 of Loan falling due 
they will be offered something like £183 of new stock: and 
in this connection one can only express agreement with the 
Times comment on this loan as follows : 


Any criticism that may be made of the issue of stock at a sub- 
stantial discount must necessarily assume that the investor is 
getting too much. Therefore the sounder the criticism, the more 
successful the operation should be, for what the borrower loses 
the lender gains. The investor certainly appears to be getting a 
good bargain. 

* * * 


I wonder how many readers of TuE NEw STATESMAN rubbed 
their eyes in amazement when they read Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
glowing remarks on the course of British trade. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer must have some quite exceptional sources of 
information; for none of the trade reports or bank reports 
which, for my sins, I have to study, bear out in the slightest 
degree his optimistic utterances. On the contrary, I could 
quote from the monthly and weekly circulars issued by the 
leading banks, giving an account of conditions in every industrial 
centre of an extremely depressing character. Company 





— —, 


promoters, before issuing a prospectus, naturally like to depict 
conditions in their industry as very favourable; and 
would do this more often if it were not for the possibility of 
their being held liable for misstatements. Mr. Churchi 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is nominally responsible for the 
new issues referred to above, and were it not for the fact 

as is well known, that gentleman is totally incapable of anything 
approaching a terminological inexactitude, one might suspect 
that he was desirous of creating a favourable atmosphere {or 
his financial wares. 

* * * 

The lull in new issues is not likely to be of long duration, 
New York has rapidly got over its congestion and is now 4 
buyer rather than a seller of foreign bonds. Some i 
issues are in preparation there, including a loan for the Republic 
of Colombia; and as a preparation, no doubt, the following 
statistics have been published of the seven leading countries 
of South America : 


Increase National Ratio 

National Debt from Wealth of 1926 

per capita. 1922 to per Debt to 

Country. 1926. 1922. 1926. Capita. Wealth, 
$ $ % 3 % 
Colombia .. 8.40 10.10 66.3 300 ll 

(decrease) 

Peru 12.30 9.20 33.7 333 3.7 
Bolivia 15.50 10.10 58.5 303 5.1 
Brazil 80.20 26.20 15.3 530 5.7 
Argentina .. 93.90 73.80 27.2 1,442 6.5 
Chile 81.80 61.30 33.4 832 9.8 
Uruguay 127.50 89.20 42.9 1,087 12.3 


These show that Colombia during the past four years has not 
only actually reduced its indebtedness per head, but that it 
enjoys the lowest ratio of debt to national wealth of all the 
countries named, and perhaps in the world. 

* * * 


There is little to say of the London market. A few industrial 
shares are being pushed up to the profit of the manipulators, 
although in several cases the turnover is not so considerable 
as the rise. There has been rather a lot of buying for “ new 
time” by small speculators in the tea market, which may 
result in a slight check to the upward movement. The future 
of this market depends upon the course of prices of the com- 
modity, but as permanent investments for dividends most 
tea shares are satisfactory. It is impossible to say which 
market will take up the running when the industrial section 
has boiled over to the loss of buyers at present prices; but 
on the well-established precept that the right time to buy 
is when markets are dull, investors with cash, who are prepared 
to wait, might advantageously acquire some good South African 
finance, oil and rubber shares at present prices. 

A. Emin Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CRITTALL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXTENSIVE DEVELOPMENT POLICY. 


Presiding at the general meeting of the Crittall Manufacturing 
y, Limited, held on Wednesday last, the chairman, Francis 

q. Gittall, r* J.P., in moving the adoption of the report and 
i the nett profit of £163,285, showing an increase 

df £49,200 on the previous year, was all the more satisfactory in 
thatit had been achieved in a difficult Pod in which, while handling 
i been engaged in extensions 
gd reorganisation work, the benefits of which were not reflected in 


ts said 


mincreased volume of trade, they ha 


the present accounts. 


Some le might think that the profits had been unduly influenced 
bem F In regard to that he wished to 
ay the directors were satisfied that when the building trade again 
became normal they would still be unable to cope with the volume of 
trade which awaited them. Asa matter of fact, he believed that the 
netal window business was merely in its infancy and that the scope 
for itsexpansion was practically unlimited, both in the home and 
trades. 


by the boom in the building trade. 


Important extensions and rearrangements had been made in 
connection with their various factories at Witham, Maldon, Braintree 
ts and warehouses in 
various parts of the country, where their finished products could be 


and Silver End, while the establishing of de 


by local builders, added materially to their sales. 


With a view to consolidating the operations of the company they 
iad acquired the business of Messrs. E. J. Parlanti and Company, of 
West Kensington, long recognised as the leading casters of statuary 
bronze, and negotiations had been completed for satisfactory working 
arrangements and the acquisition of an interest in Messrs. Mellowes and 
Company, Limited, of Sheffield, who have had over forty years 


eaperience in the roof glazing industry. 
Another im 


of housing accomm: 


mighbourhood. The houses, as soon as erected, were either tenanted 
by the employees or purchased by them on the instalment principle. 
The Company's Overseas trade continued to expand and further 
established 
by them in various parts of the world. That trade now formed a 
considerable portion of their total business, an important feature 


tranches and additional subsidiary companies were being 


being that it was not subject to seasonal demands. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


rtant development was the purchase of certain land 
at Silver End, midway between Braintree and Witham, through 
their subsidiary company—tThe Silver End Development Company— 
for the provision in the vicinity of their factories of housing accommoda- 
tion for their employees. In districts adjacent to their factories there 
was only a limited supply of housing and labour, and the provision 

ation attracted the necessary labour to the 
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We need 1,000,000 contributions of 
_ FIVE SHILLINGS 
To provide and maintain the whole Service. 
lease send your 5/- to-day and 
_  _-- “ONE IN A MILLION.” 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions, 
YOUR 5/- WILL HELP US 
(1) To reward the Crews whenever Boats are launched on service, 
whether or not life is saved; _ 
(2) To compensate those who are injured in the Service. 
(3) To pension the widows and orphans of those who may lose their 
lives in the Service; 
(4) To add to our fleet of Motor Lifeboats, which have again and 
again saved lives which otherwise would have been lost. 
. : OVER 60,800 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now and remember the Lifeboats in your Will? 


LISTEN IN 
at 855 on Sunday, September llth, to Sir CERALD DU MAURIER and 
Miss MABEL TERRY-LEWIS in “ S.O.S.” 
Tat Eart or Harrowsy, Geo, F. Suez, M.A. 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-beat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 











AM.P. LIFE ASSURANCE MEANS: 


Mederate Premiums, Low Expense Rate, High Interest Earnings, Favourable 
Mortality Experience, Stringent Valuation, Highest Annual Bonuses, and 
that you assure with THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Cash Surplus (ordinary department) divided for 1926: £2,693,000. 


Ax. AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
1) PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


FB 
&, “Gstablished in Chustralia 1849 
London Office: 73-76 King William Street, E.C. 4. 
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Roarrr Tuopgy, F.I.A., Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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FIVE HUNDRED 
INVESTMENTS IN ONE 


F YOU are a small investor, one bad 
investment means a serious loss to you. 
But if you had been able to make 500 
very small investments instead of one large 
one—then it would be of little consequence. 


The principle of the First and Second Co- 
operative Investment Trusts is the spreading 
of risks. These Trusts are associations of 
small investors who have pooled their 
resources. In this way they distribute 
capital over many investments—obtain low 
prices through large purchases—have a board 
of experts to make the investments—are able 
to pay dividends of 7% per annum without 
deduction of tax. 


Complete information may be obtained by 
filling in and posting the coupon below. 


First and Second : 
Co-operative Investment Trusts, 
Broad Street House, 
London, E.C.2 
Please send me complete infor- 
mation about your Trusts, and 

list of investments held. 
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THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


is issuing a new Guaranteed Bonus Policy under its 
Security System, the newest development of Life 
Assurance 

An annual guaranteed bonus of £2 10s. per cent., pay- 
able at death or maturity, with guaranteed Surrender 
Values of both Sum Assured and Bonus. 


EXAMPLE 


of Policy for £100 effected by a man of 25 maturing 


at age 55. 
Ameunt of Sum Cash Value of Sum 
ssured & Bonus 


Number of Amount of Assured &Gonus A 
Premiums paid. Premiums paid. (guaranteed) (guaranteed). 
5 £18 711 £112 10 0 £10 18 06 
10 36 15 10 128 0 0 3066 «0 
15 55 3 9 137 10 0 5414 0 
20 73 11 8 130 0 0 8211 0 
25 9119 7 162 10 0 118 8 0 
30 110 7 6 175 0 0 175 0 0 


From the sixteenth year and onwards the guaranteed 
cash value is greater than the total premiums paid, the 
surplus increasing annually until in the 30th year the 
amount payable exceeds the amount paid by nearly 60%. 

e comparison is even more favourable when rebate of 
income tax is taken into account. 


Write to-day for copy of booklet, “ The Security System,” 
“ AD9,” which gives full particulars of this splendid Policy. 


Nothing left to chance: Everything guaranteed. 


he STANDARD [IF 


ASSURANCE COMPAN 


LONDON ESTABLIEMED DUBLIN 
110 CANNON STREET ece 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
15aPALL MALL sax. 
HEAD OFFICE- 3 CEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 
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6 The “ Married Love” series are the 6/- A guide to young married couples who 
= most important contributions to sex se children or expeet to have chil- 6 6 rei! 
knowledge ever published. They have Gren, lightening the onerous task of 
been translated into French, Gienen bearing the chil Id they lon for. 
Swedish, Danish, Czech, Polish, “Daily Express” says: essrs. 
Dutch, Spanish, etc. Putnam have the root of the matter 
They have been endorsed by most in them when they say that an intelli- 
eminent doctors. They have been gent study of Dr. Stopes’s works (and 
praised and recommended in every a practical application of their teach- 
quarter of the Press. ings) would | see the human race 
G._P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., acy 
24, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. G. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ute, 


24, Boiterd Street, Strand, W 


Sex and the Young 





d 3 6 A sound handbook on Birth Control 
6 Its chapters will be invaluable to for Married People. The Pioneer of 5/. 
parents and teachers. The first con- scientific yet simple instruction in. this 
tains a wonderful new idea and a important bj by 
clean, vital new word—erogamic—to innumerable a ractitioners to 
do duty for the clean, fresh idea the their patients. “ The Medical Times” 
bes le are reaching, sy toward says: “The author ably presents the 
in their lives to-d a Education ” case for birth control from the scien- 
says: “It is a simple but exhaustive tific point of view. . . No medical 
treatise on a fundamental and very man or medical woman should fail to 
difficult subject.” secure a copy and read it carefully.” 
THE GILL PUBLISHING Se G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
3-4, Paul Bakehouse Court, E.C. 4. 24, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Pregnancies. Practical help in the very simplest wording 
NET for those too poor to travel for personal help at the Free 
Clinic. Useful for distribution by Nurses. o be obtained pressed in stanzas w 


from : rhyme scheme.” 


Dr. MARIE STOPES 


The Great Hope of Civilization. fhe mehers TP 
Married Love Radiant Motherhood The Human Body 


(ILLUSTRATED) 


Wise Parenthood A Banned Play 


and A Preface on the Censorship 


A Letter to Working Mothers Man, Other Poems and a Preface 
3d On How to have Healthy Children and avoid Weakening 3 3/( 6 :: Vey ipiasesting, ye Sy aiwars a 
P in “feeling and has a pleasing art of its own,” and the “Times”: 
Her highest level we think is reached in ‘ Tokio Snow,’ ex- 


THE MOTHER'S CLINIC, wM. HEINEMANN, Ltd., 
108, Whitfield St., London, W. 1 21, Bedford St., London, W.C.2: 


——) 


BY 


Piles all the he & about Fy — 
Phonic “lid not tell. Ir ao 
e 

7-Plate Atlas of the Human body 

— 58 other illustrations. For 
Zound people and all who missed » 

training in physiology in their 
youth. 
THE GILL PUBLISHING Se 
3-4, Paul Bakehouse Court 


Much discussion has _ recently & 


BALE & DAPTEL SON, aT 
83, Gt. Titchfield St., Lon 


have a curious but very s 





A NEW GOSPEL TO ALL PEOPLES 


First delivered to the Bishops at Lambeth, 1920. Vellum. 2/6. Messrs. HATCHARDS, Lrp., 187, Piccadilly. 





Fellow of University College, London. 





Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers : 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION WITH 6O EXTRA PAGES AND ADDITIONAL PLATE. 15/- NET. 


CONTRACEPTION: Its Theory, History and Practice 


A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social Workers. 
By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, 


A few press opinions of the first edition of this world-famous book: 


“Dr. Stopes sets out with precision and no little “This book is unique and marks a new era in literature 
literary grace the problem of contraception. . . germane to this subject."—T7he Medical Times. 
Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite ‘a 
unobtainable elsewhere.”—The Lancet. wail Sass, one ahiaien, 9 who work mens sg poor 

“The book is valuable and should be read by all ied anen 4 ae pay gh Pisey wil 
interested in racial welfare."—The Medical Review. find Dr. Stopes’s work invaluable."—The Nursing 

“ Some such a book as this had to be written, and this Mirror. 
is very well written.”—Sir Archdall Reid in Nature. “The book is supremely important, and its author 

“This problem will undoubtedly occupy a more pro- is one of the most important women of our time, 
minent position in the future, and to those who wish for, almost single-handed, she is fighting a crusade 
to study it we can recommend this volume.”—Journal which, successful or the reverse, cannot fail to have @ 
of State Medicine. momentous effect on our civilisation.”—The Scottish 

“This highly important question cannot be studied Nation. 
completely and dispassionately without reference to “This book will meet with opposition only from 
her distinctly remarkable book.”—The Hospital and those who desire to suppress the facts.”—Prof. Carr- 
Health Review. Saunders in The Nation and Athenaeum. 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON LTD., 83-91 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 1. 


D.Sc. 
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